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The Presidents Message 


A GREAT CARING 


I do not ask of any man alive 

That he know all the answers. I only ask 

A great caring—an honest and humble caring 

About what happens to human beings and their hopes, 
And that I ask of myself as much as another. 


HESE words of Bonaro Overstreet express simply and completely the spirit that ani- 

mated our Founders and the spirit that should be the motivation for all we do today. 
We need to care greatly about human beings and their hopes—at this time when tragedy 
and sorrow are the lot of so many. We need to care greatly about the heritage we are 
leaving for our children—after the senseless waste of human life and property of these war 
years. We need to care greatly about planning so that all this won’t happen again. 

We need to care about these things greatly enough to see to it that our children have a 
normal home life in spite of war; that they have abundant educational opportunities; that 
their physical, mental, and spiritual health is of the best; that they shall be trained to 
assume responsibility when their turn comes; that they love with a great and abiding love 
all that is meant by the American dream and work to make it a reality here in this country 
and elsewhere; that they keep their ideals even amid the stark reality of war. We must 
care enough to make certain that never again will we allow in our communities the kind of 
conditions which have made many of our precious young people offenders against the law; 
that never again will we have a lost generation of eager youth who find that society has 
little use for their energy and ambitions. Let us extend our great caring to all children 
everywhere, so that together they may be ready and able to create a better world out of 
what is left of this old one. 


W NEED to care first of all, and then to accept the responsibility we know is ours. 
Each of us in our own bit of America is a part of the public whose opinion decides 
issues, if we will only make our opinions known to those in higher places. 

For nearly a half century, in the spirit of its Founders, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has had a great caring—for the individual child in the individual home and 
for all children, all homes, all schools everywhere. Never was there greater need for intelli- 
gent and vigorous action. May we rise to the greatness of caring that this hour demands! 
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T is no longer possible to blink the fact that sex 
education is necessary. It has been necessary 
for a very long time. The outbreak of World War 
Il, bringing in its wake a wave of juvenile lawless- 
ness and delinquency, has intensified the need a 
thousandfold. If we are to have a stable social life 
after the war, our children must be well prepared 
for marriage, life responsibilities, and the found- 
ing of families. The sixth article in the study 
course “Guiding the Citizens of Tomorrow” has 
a number of pertinent suggestions to offer. 
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interested in the proper education of children and young 

people in matters of sex. My teaching experience has 
now been enriched by a shorter period of experience as a 
parent. And now more clearly than ever I see the family as the 
strongest single force leading to the adequate sex adjustment 
and to the proper sex education of children. To safeguard his 
future life, every child’s sex education should begin in the 
early years. It should also be positive in its presentation and 
broad in its scope. 


] ) ister my fifteen years as a teacher I have been deeply 


A 





The most important contribution 
parents can make toward the proper 
adjustment of their children in mat- 
ters of sex and in their later family 
life is to provide a happy, emotionally 
stable home life. A home is laying 
the foundation for a desirable adjust- 
ment if the child feels secure in it, if 
he knows his parents get along well 
together and he with them, and if it 
gives him a sense of being wanted 
and accepted. Deep emotional con- 
flicts and personality disorders almost 
certainly result in unsatisfactory re- 
lations with other persons, whereas 
emotional stability and a feeling of 
security make all human relation ad- 
justments easy and natural. 

For example, when Lewis M. Ter- 
man of Stanford University studied 
the factors contributing to success in 
marriage, he found that the factor 
most closely related to marital happi- 
ness was the experience of having 


been reared in a happy home. 


Recently I have been especially in- 
terested in studying persons who have 
made good and easy adjustments in 
sex matters, to discover the charac- 
teristics most commonly associated 
with such adjustments. Each person 
selected for the study had to possess 
three qualifications: (1) a pattern of 
sex conduct that did not in any way 
injure himself or exploit others; (2) 
a normal adjustment in social situa- 
tions typical of school and community 
life; and (3) satisfaction with one’s 
own adjustment, or—to put it the 
other way about—lack of conflict in 
matters pertaining to sex. 

The individuals who met these 
three standards were found to have 
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LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


in common four rather specific attributes. An 
analysis of each one of these traits—all of them 
acquired, not innate—will clearly indicate the 
kind of sex education children ought to have. 


Approaches to Adjustment 


1. An adequate understanding of the nature of 
sex. Many of these persons had been given direct 
instruction at an early age by their parents. Too 
often parents wait, fearfully or impatiently, for 
a question that will give them some 
kind of opening. Then, depending on 
their preparation and their feelings, 
they either stumble through an an- 
swer or confuse the child with a mass 
of information or sit down for a 
solemn facts-of-life session. 

If parents are to be good teachers 
of sex education they must themselves 
recognize sex as a natural, normal 
part of living and realize that they 
can teach children about it just as 
they teach them about other matters. 
The modern parent finds simple, dig- 
nified ways of giving the child facts 
about his own origin long before the 
child starts to ask questions. 

Instruction must be harmonized 
with the child’s growth. Parents 
should keep pace with the maturity 
of their children and prepare them 
for each stage of development as it 
approaches. Such books as The New 
Baby by Evelyn 8S. Bell and Elizabeth 
Faragoh or The Story of a Baby by 
Marie H. Ets give an interesting ex- 
planation of human origin for very 
small children. Marion L. Faegre’s 
Your Own Story and Growing Up by 
Karl de Schweinitz present the same 
kind of explanations for preadoles- 
cent children. 

An adequate sex education also pre- 
supposes a concern with matters of 
personal adjustment, with the development of in- 
sight into human relations and of a sense of social 
responsibility. Simply giving the facts about repro- 
duction and defining the scientific words used to 
explain them, while necessary, comprise only a 
small part of any child’s total sex education. 

2. The acceptance of certain ideals of happy 
family living. Young people who have made the 
best adjustments in matters of sex are commonly 
found to have developed high ideals of family life 
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in general, leading to the desire for a successful 
marriage and happy home life of their own, They 
are the young people who believe in fair play, 
who respect the rights of others, and who hold 
themselves to the same standards they set for 
other people. 

The strongest influence of all in establishing 
such ideals is the home. Ideals are not built by 
repeating slogans but by example and constant 
practice, by discussion, and by the sure develop- 
ment of a high standard of values. 

With the extension of educational concern to 
patterns of conduct and social adjustment, a se- 
rious consideration of values, ideals, and the goals 
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of living becomes inevitable. This broad view is 
precisely what has been left out of our educational 
programs heretofore. In some discussions about 
the sex education of children, stress is laid on 
dressing-room and bathing associations within 
the family. This approach is all very well and 
good when understandingly used, but in light of 
the need for deciding which things in life are of 
great importance and which of little importance, 
how incomplete! 





3. The existence of one or more strong, absorb- 
ing interests. The boy or girl who develops as 
fully as possible his abilities and his interests has 
a much better chance of making a satisfactory 
social adjustment than does the youth who always 
seems to have unfilled time on his hands. A chal- 
lenging hobby; stimulating friendships; being a 
member of a scout troop or an athletic team; 
having a job; becoming accomplished in music, 
art, or eraftwork; or an interest in hiking, read- 
ing, or letter writing—all these are splendid social 
assets. 

The cultivation of interests is valuable for three 
reasons. The most obvious, though perhaps the 
least important, is that they occupy one’s leisure 
time constructively. Second, such accomplish- 
ments provide a basis for acceptance in a group. 
Sex misconduct is many times the expression of 
an attempt to become socially acceptable. And 
third, the ability to express oneself through an 
accomplishment provides a satisfying emotional 
outlet that makes it unnecessary to express oneself 
in other less desirable ways. 

4. The acceptance of friends whose influence is 
positive and wholesome. Friends whose interests 
are similar enough to make for genuine com- 
panionship, whose point of view toward sex is 
dignified and on a high level, and who are free of 
the desire to use others for their own personal 
physical satisfaction, tend to exert a steadying 
influence on each other. Scarcely less essential in 
developing healthy social attitudes are the kind 
of recreational facilities that families are able to 
provide in the home, the interest of the parents 
in their children’s friends, and the ability of the 
parents to be themselves friends and comrades 
with their children. 


The Heart of the Matter 


AS WE analyze these four characteristics of our 
group of well-adjusted young people, we 
realize that above all sex education must begin 
early, for several important reasons. It estab- 
lishes the parent as the child’s confidant, sets up 
wholesome attitudes, helps to counteract negative 
influences, and provides an adequate understand- 
ing of the nature of sex while the child is yet 
unemotionally stirred about such matters. 
Unfortunately there are today many parents 
whose children have reached high school age 
without any sex instruction. Admittedly these 
mothers and fathers are at a disadvantage. After 
a child begins to get information from sources 
outside the home, it becomes more difficult for his 
parents to open a discussion of confidential mat- 
ters with him. However, the parent may find it 
helpful, in building a feeling of mutual under- 
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standing, to acknowledge frankly to the child that 
he has failed on this point because of his own lack 
of preparation for sex education. He may then 
suggest that together they read and discuss some 
good books or pamphlets, such as those suggested 
above. Much of the good material available is gq 
intelligently and sympathetically presented that 
it may well create a closer relationship between 
parent and child. 

In some cases the barrier of reticence and em. 
barrassment separating parent and adolescent 
youth on this subject can hardly be broken down. 
For this reason parents should encourage the 
efforts of schools and churches to set up suitable 
programs of sex education. These’ institutions 
can effectively support and supplement the efforts 
of the parents. Such programs can also help the 
adolescent to establish a satisfactory emotional 
independence by giving him an opportunity to 
discuss matters of personal conduct and attitude 
in an objective manner outside the family cirele, 
It is a mistake for children to become so closely 
tied to their parents that they neither can nor 
will talk objectively to anyone else about problems 
of sex adjustment. 

Ideally both parents should share the responsi- 
bility for the sex education of their children. Con- 
fining discussions to private conversations with 
either the mother or the father gives a one-sided 
view of sex and of the relation of the sexes to 
each other. 

The embarrassment and emotional disturbance 
that many parents associate with this subject are 
in reality adult difficulties. Children are not nat- 
urally embarrassed about sex. They have to be 
taught to be embarrassed, and parents do this by 
letting their own embarrassment affect their ap- 
proach. 

Education on sex matters is not greatly differ- 
ent in principle from education on matters of 
honesty and courtesy. If we all understood this 
fact it would clarify our thinking, and make our 
task easier. In teaching respect for other people’s 
property, for example, do we wait until the child 
takes something that does not belong to him? Do 
we mention honesty just once and never again? 
Do we hesitate to talk about courtesy and thought- 
fulness for fear of arousing a desire to be dis- 
courteous? Of course not. And the procedures 
followed in educating children to be honest and 
courteous are equally valid in teaching them 
about sex. 


Fear—an Outmoded Weapon 
NOTHER major mistake in sex education, as in 


many other fields, has been to base behavior 
controls on fear, on the dire consequences of for- 
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rantedly led many young people to believe that 
these physical dangers in sex experience before 
marriage need no longer be dreaded. 
Build on the Positive 
ITHOUT discussing the extent to which these 
dangers still exist, it is obvious that behavior 
controls must be largely shifted to other and more 
. positive bases—to a concern for and a belief in 
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. for a happy, satisfying marriage and home life. 
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5 Few young people realize how harmful—how 
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e and promiscuous sex relationships may be. They 
i] have no understanding of the damage one indi- 
0 vidual may do to the values, the ideals, and the 
le personality development of others. They are not 
e, aware of the high cost of their irresponsibility to 
ly society. 
yr _ Furthermore, their understanding of how to 
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P is very limited. Even adults are often unable to 
i- © Harold M. Lambert ~— express their ideas aboyt these intimate relation- 
n- ships clearly and forcefully. But parents must 
th bidden acts. The controls usually employed in the learn to do so if they are to be as helpful to their 
ad sex training of adolescents, for example, are the children as they should be. 
to fear of illegitimate pregnancy and the fear of When we have faith in the desire of youth to 
venereal infections. Today, however, the wide- find full satisfaction in living, and are able to 
ce spread knowledge of contraceptive devices and the understand our own limitations and how to meet 
re development of more rapid and effective methods them, the proper sex education of children will 
at- of treating venereal infections have unwar- become a relatively easy matter. 
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e’s How we do admire the wisdom of those who come to us for 
ild advice! —ANONYMOUS 
= Advice is offensive—it shows us that we are known to others as 
ht- well as to ourselves. — JOHNSON 
lis- Only when a man is safely ensconced under six feet of earth, with 
res several tons of enlauding granite upon his chest, is he in a position 
and to give advice with any certainty, and then he is silent.—NEWTON 
em 
Advice is like snow; the softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon the 
mind. —CHESTERFIELD 
It is safer to hear and take counsel than to give it. —PROVERB 
boy How is it possible to expect mankind to take advice when men will 
vior not even take warning? —SwIFtT 
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3. The existence of one or more strong, absorb- 
ing interests. The boy or girl who develops as 
fully as possible his abilities and his interests has 
a much better chance of making a satisfactory 
social adjustment than does the youth who always 
seems to have unfilled time on his hands. A chal- 
lenging hobby; stimulating friendships; being a 
member of a scout troop or an athletic team; 
having a job; becoming accomplished in music, 
art, or craftwork; or an interest in hiking, read- 
ing, or letter writing—all these are splendid social 
assets. 

The cultivation of interests is valuable for three 
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standing, to acknowledge frankly to the child that 
he has failed on this point because of his own lack 
of preparation for sex education. He may then 
suggest that together they read and discuss some 
good books or pamphlets, such as those suggested 
above. Much of the good material available is go 
intelligently and sympathetically presented that 
it may well create a closer relationship between 
parent and child. 

In some cases the barrier of reticence and em. 
barrassment separating parent and adolescent 
youth on this subject can hardly be broken down, 
For this reason parents should encourage the 
efforts of schools and churches to set up suitable 
programs of sex education. These’ institutions 
can effectively support and supplement the efforts 
of the parents. Such programs can also help the 
adolescent to establish a satisfactory emotional 
independence by giving him an opportunity to 
discuss matters of personal conduct and attitude 
in an objective manner outside the family circle. 
It is a mistake for children to become so closely 
tied to their parents that they neither can nor 
will talk objectively to anyone else about problems 
of sex adjustment. 

Ideally both parents should share the responsi- 
bility for the sex education of their children. Con- 
fining discussions to private conversations with 
either the mother or the father gives a one-sided 
view of sex and of the relation of the sexes to 
each other. 
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bidden acts. The controls usually employed in the 
sex training of adolescents, for example, are the 
fear of illegitimate pregnancy and the fear of 
venereal infections. Today, however, the wide- 
spread knowledge of contraceptive devices and the 
development of more rapid and effective methods 
of treating venereal infections have unwar- 





rantedly led many young people to believe that 
these physical dangers in sex experience before 
marriage need no longer be dreaded. 


Build on the Positive 


ITHOUT discussing the extent to which these 
dangers still exist, it is obvious that behavior 
controls must be largely shifted to other and more 
positive bases—to a concern for and a belief in 
the worth of the human personality and a desire 
for a happy, satisfying marriage and home life. 
By stressing these values we can build ideals that 
will give purpose and meaning to moral standards. 
Few young people realize how harmful—how 
parasitical and exploitative—casual, temporary, 
and promiscuous sex relationships may be. They 
have no understanding of the damage one indi- 
vidual may do to the values, the ideals, and the 
personality development of others. They are not 
aware of the high cost of their irresponsibility to 
society. 
Furthermore, their understanding of how to 


‘achieve a satisfactory marriage and family life 


is very limited. Even adults are often unable to 
express their ideas aboyt these intimate relation- 
ships clearly and forcefully. But parents must 
learn to do so if they are to be as helpful to their 
children as they should be. 

When we have faith in the desire of youth to 
find full satisfaction in living, and are able to 
understand our own limitations and how to meet 
them, the proper sex education of children will 
become a relatively easy matter. 





ADVICE AND THE ADVISER 


How we do admire the wisdom. of those who come to us for 


advice! 


—ANONYMOUS 


Advice is offensive—it shows us that we are known to others as 


well as to ourselves. 


— JOHNSON 








Only when a man is safely ensconced under six feet of earth, with 
several tons of enlauding granite upon his chest, is he in a position 
to give advice with any certainty, and then he is silent. NEWTON 


Advice is like snow; the softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon the 
mind. —CHESTERFIELD 


It is safer to hear and take counsel than to give it. —PROVERB 


How is it possible to expect mankind to take advice when men will 
not even take warning? —SwIFT 
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history of a word, sometimes, we find rich 

material for insight. The word generous 
originally meant noble or highborn. It expressed 
the attitude toward life—the liberality, the open- 
handedness—that was supposed to be the product 
of fine breeding. A cultivated person, it was as- 
sumed in the ancient world, would inevitably 
learn to take into account more of humanity than 
his own small self. He would develop a sensitivity 
that would express itself in a natural, spontaneous 
impulse to help other people. His hand and mind 
would refuse to be controlled by small and nig- 
gardly attitudes. 

Life, however, took liberties with the word. 
Not all the noble and wellborn, unfortunately, 
behaved according to definition. Too often, their 
privileges operated to make them selfish instead 
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of unselfish. Many commoners, on the other 
hand, without benefit of special birth, proved 
themselves gifted with those very sensitiv- 
ities of mind and spirit that tradition had 
ascribed to the highborn. In the dictionary, 
now, the term archaic follows that definition 
of generosity which links it with a particular 
social class. All current usages recognize 
that the sort of spontaneous outreach we try 
to express by the word generosity may hap- 
pily distinguish individuals of any group, 
any class. Here again the wind of the spirit 
bloweth where it listeth. It does not consult 
the Social Register before deciding upon a 
course. 

In at least one folk phrase, however, there 
is a modified reminder of the word’s history. 
I have not heard the phrase recently, but I 
suspect that it is still in good use, as it was 
when I was a child. Among the farmers and 
small-town folk who were the neighbors of 
my childhood there was a favorite way to 
describe a person of dependable and sensitive 
generosity : he was one of God’s noblemen. He 
stood out above those who were wholly ab- 
sorbed in their own concerns with as sure a 
distinction as any nobleman ever stood out 
above the ranks of commoners. But his status 
was determined by his behavior, not by his in- 
heritance. It was God, not ancestry, that 
marked him as superior. He was seen as a person 
shaped from the inside, so to speak, by the work- 
ings of the spirit; not shaped from the outside by 
the privileges of class. 

One impression that such a generous person 
always gave was that of being deeply involved 
in the process of living. He did not withdraw 
from experience for fear it might prove a haz- 
ard or an inconvenience. He did not withdraw 
from people as though always beset by a wary 
suspicion that they might take advantage of him. 
He seemed to carry with him, in all his daily 
activities, a certain confidence in life and in man; 
a certain willingness to take whatever chances 
and run whatever risks might be a natural part 
of the adventure of living and of liking to live. 
It was this confidence, I believe, that gave him 
his distinction—that seemed to make the phrase 
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ENEROSITY is a virtue that is often 
abused, for the real value of a gift de- 


pends upon the spirit in which it is given. In 
this, the sixth of her current series, Mrs. Over- 
street expresses the fundamental truth that 
giving, whether of money or counsel, advice 
or a job, is not always generous. It is only 
selfless giving—and giving of one’s self— 
that keeps the giver young in heart and spirit, 
whatever the calendar may say about his age. 





BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


“God’s nobleman” the right one to apply to him. 
It was the right one to apply whether he hap- 
pened to be a man who lived in one of the big 
houses on the hill at the end of town or one of 
the transient laborers who came through each 
autumn to earn a scant living at harvest work. 


The Vitality of Confidence 


HAT DOES this sort of spiritual nobility have 

to do with staying young? There is an axiom 
we learned in high school mathematics that we 
might roughly apply here: Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other. If generosity 
equals confidence in life, and if confidence in life 
equals youthful vitality, then generosity must 
equal youthful vitality ... and may the mathe- 
maticians generously forgive us for taking such 
liberties with their stern wisdom. However in- 
exact such an application may be in detail, it 
does express something that we have all actu- 
ally observed. We know from our own firsthand 
contacts with many different human beings that 
generosity and a sense of confidence in life do 
seem to go together, and that where there is such 
a sense of confidence there is, regardless of years, 
a sense of youthfulness. 

The logic of the case may be clarified if we 
think of the traits that characterize an ungener- 
ous person. He is, almost by definition, concerned 
with himself. He is suspicious of people, regard- 
ing as potential enemies all those not included 
within his own special group and looking 
upon even these few with some- 
thing less than wholehearted trust. 
He is likely to say at intervals, as 
though it were profound wisdom, 
that every man has a price; that if 
you don’t look after yourself, no- 
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body else will; that if you give a fellow an inch, 
he’ll take a mile. He appears to feel that the 
only way one can hold one’s own in this precarious 
scheme of things is by thinking always of his 
own needs and by building around himself stout 
walls of habitual caution. The sort of security 
that is a product of human give-and-take, of 
mutual aid, of liking and being liked, seems to 
lie quite beyond his comprehension. 

What this adds up to, in psychological terms, 
is that he lives in a constant state of anxiety, of 
small fears. If a human being, in this kind of 
world, is determined to defend himself against 
all the dangers that may come upon him from 
any direction, through any agent or circumstance, 
he is not going to have much chance to relax 
from his fear-ridden vigil. And if he does not 
relax from that vigil, he is going to grow old 
before his time. Generosity may carry with it 
many possible risks; but an absence of generosity 
carries with it an inevitable doom—that of be- 
coming timid and crotchety and old in spirit, 
quick to criticize others, slow to appreciate them, 
isolated by fear from those fellows whose warm 
companionship would make fear unnecessary. 

We learned when we studied logic that not all 
true statements are true in reverse. To be gen- 
erous is to have an impulse to give. But to 
have an impulse to give may not always be gen- 
erous. The motive is what makes the difference. 
Some people, we know, manage to turn the act 
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of giving into a devious way of trying to gain 
control over the lives of others. It becomes an 
effort not to enrich the experience of these others, 
but to put them under obligation. Very few of 
us have managed to reach adulthood without hav- 
ing encountered some individual who first in- 
sisted, in spite of our objections, upon doing 
something for us, and who then tried to make it 
clear that much gratitude was in order. 


Who Gives Himself with His Gift .. . 


KNOW one elderly businessman who has “gen- 

erously” helped to finance the college careers of 
three different boys. But what he has clearly ex- 
pected in return, in each case, has been the right 
to meddle in the boy’s personal affairs. He has 
taken it upon himself to approve and to disap- 
prove the students’ chosen fields of specialization, 
to keep a watchful eye upon their expenditures, 
to criticize their choices of friends, to deplore 
their enjoyment of sports. This man, in short, has 
not given himself with his gift; he has, instead, 
tried to buy other human beings. He has tried to 
take from them their rightful liberties and con- 
vert these into props for his own pride. 

A similar type that we have come to recognize 
—but whose cruel domination we are by no means 
able, in all cases, to counteract—is the mother 
who continually holds over the heads of her grown 
children the fact that she has sacrificed her life 
for them. By an ingenious twist of thought, she 
manages to make it simultaneously clear that she 
has given her whole life to their best interests 
and that they cannot expect to have any interests 
of their own so long as she needs their companion- 
ship and care. Here is selfishness in one of its 
most repulsive guises—dressed up to look like 
selfless generosity. Here, also, we must recognize, 
is fear—the kind of deep, gnawing fear of life 
that distorts and ages its human victim. 

The type of generosity that keeps a person 
young is a spontaneous overflowing of good will. 
Where calculation enters, the youth-giving power 
vanishes. Where the aim is to force any other 
human being into a subordinate position, under 
the guise of helping that person out, the result in 
terms of psychological old age and ugliness will 
be exactly the same as if the selfish motive were 
undisguised. It is within the life impulse, in short, 
that vitality resides. 

If true generosity makes for youthfulness of 
mind and spirit because it is an act of confidence 
in life, it does so for a second reason likewise. 
Generosity involves an active exercise of the im- 
agination—an effort to look at life through other 
people’s eyes, to feel what it feels like to them. 
Any giving that is divorced from such active im- 
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agination is likely to be merely a projection of 
one’s own tastes and beliefs. The grandmother 
who stubbornly gives red flannels to her adoles- 
cent granddaughters each Christmas is only an 
extreme case. She has been gently told and firmly 
told that girls no longer wear them. But each 
year when the Christmas season rolls around her — 
mind falls into its stubborn groove: if they don’t 
wear red flannels, there is certainly something 
wrong with their generation. This may sound ex. 
travagant, but it is an actual case—and it is the 
sort of abnormal instance from which we may 
learn much about the less conspicuous normal. 
Many a person who thinks of himself as generous 
gives, not what he has honest reason to believe 
the other person will enjoy, but what he himself 
thinks will be good for that other person. He 
does to others what he thinks those others ought 
to want to have done to them. 


An Overspanning Attitude 


ENEROSITY, of course—the attitude of one of 

God’s noblemen—involves more than specific 
acts of giving specific gifts. It involves a wish 
to have other people’s lives go forward as those 
others deeply wish. 

On the surface, it would seem that the longer 
we live the more we would learn about the hopes 
and hurts of our fellow humans, and the more 
sincerely we would want to add to the hopes and 
subtract from the hurts. We all know, however 
—and the world knows to its sorrow—that years 
may contract the spirit rather than expand it. 
They will do so, inevitably, if they are years 
devoted exclusively to self-advancement and self- 
defense. They will do so if they are years devoted 
to endless repetitions of old habits and old ideas. 
Thus, perversely it seems, many people know less 
about the worth of life the longer they live. 

In a recent discussion group where prejudices 
were being talked over, it was pointed out that 
grown people are far more prone than children 
to racial and class intolerances. One high school 
boy, more earnest than tactful, burst into speech: 
“All right, grownups are more prejudiced than we 
are. So what? They’re not going to live forever!” 

The group burst into laughter. But on the part 
of the adults who were present, it may well have 
been rueful laughter. Is there, in truth, no way 
to improve human relationships except to hope 
that those who have had the longest experience in 
being human will gracefully pass from the scene? 
There is a way—a way open to every person who 
is willing to take it, whatever his age. It is the way 
of generosity—the way of outreach—the way of 
confident sharing with other people the adventure 
of living. It is the way of psychological youth. 
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WHAT IS THE 


children cannot be fully answered by the in- 
numerable books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject that have recently appeared. The problem is 
too involved; it is related not only to the war as 
a single phenomenon but to the ways in which it 


Po question of what the war is doing to our 
| 


-strikes at the whole family structure. The full ex- 


tent of the changes, social and economic, that have 
taken place within the family structure cannot 
possibly be evaluated now. All we can get are 
glimpses of certain obvious and isolated effects. 


Zit DOING TO 







J. LOUISE 
DESPERT, M.D. 


The crucial point in any dis- 
cussion of the war’s impact on 
children is the security of the 
child in the family that has been 
disorganized. Absence of the 
father or older brothers in mili- 
tary service or of other members 
of the family engaged in war 
work may seriously affect this 
security. 

For convenience we may sep- 
arate children into three groups: preschool chiil- 
dren, grade school children, and adolescents. 


OH. Armstrong Roberts 


The Preschool Pattern 


es problem is least difficult with the preschool 
group. The way in which the mother copes 
with wartime emotional disturbances largely de- 
termines the equilibrium and emotional security 
of the child. This is clearly shown by reports from 
England, where it was found that the young child 





HE young child in wartime has been the topic of many articles and forums ever since Pearl Har- 

bor—and even before. Many suggestions have been advanced, many needs outlined. What is 
the result? Are our young boys and girls weathering the storm? What still needs to be done to help 
them weather it? The sixth article in the study course “Life at the Preschool Level” sums up the prob- 
lems and discusses what experience has shown to be the most effective solutions arrived at thus far. 
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can stand a great many upsets if his mother is at 
his side to reassure him, not so much by words 
as by her own attitude. Mere words do not allay 
a child’s fears, but a mother who is herself not 
afraid conveys her fearless spirit to her child. 

The importance of the mother’s example is 
seen also in the situation created by the over- 
enthusiastic attitude of some mothers toward what 
they consider their war duty. They have gone all 
out for the war effort, doing more work than is 
requested of them—since women have been defi- 
nitely advised not to participate so fully if they 
are mothers of young children. 

A four-year-old boy whose mother was involved 
in too many committees and war activities affords 
a good illustration. The loss of his mother’s at- 
tention and the accompanying sense of frustration 
brought on a series of temper tantrums and re- 
sistance to routines that made life at home difficult 
for both mother and child. When the mother cut 
down on her activities the child’s sense of security 
was restored. 


Conflict Due to Change 


T HERE are other wartime developments that have 
disturbing effects on the young child. There is 
the mother who with her child follows her hus- 
band from one crowded city to another as he is 
shifted from camp to camp. The great discomfort 
and irritability brought on by railroad journeys 
with a young child; the uncertainty of obtaining 
lodging; and the final frustration when the father 
receives orders, as he often does, to move on 
shortly after their arrival—all these worries on 
the mother’s mind cannot fail to be reflected in 
the emotions of a child. 

For the young child is easily influenced by his 
mother’s moods. A fourteen-months-old boy, 
known to the writer, was taken from quiet country 
surroundings in the East to a large, crowded 
metropolis on the West Coast. Much of the boy’s 
care had previously been left to an affectionate 
grandmother, and the mother found it hard to 
accept full responsibility even temporarily. He had 
always slept well and was a sturdy, active, intelli- 
gent youngster. 

After they arrived at their destination, mother 
and child sat in a hotel lobby for hours waiting 
for a room. When accommodations were finally 
found, the quarters were extremely small. The 
child, who had just learned to walk, became irri- 
table and could not sleep. Disturbed by the loss 
of familiar people and surroundings and hampered 
by the unaccustomed lack of space, he would run 
round and round the room during the day, asking 
in ps:ticular for his grandmother and his dog. 
He began having fits of anger. 
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When this child goes back to his home in the 
country, it will be difficult for him to regain his 
former excellent adjustment. The mother’s han- 
dling of the broken family situation had much 
to dc with the unhappy result. It is difficult to 
remain levelheaded under wartime hardships, 
but this particular mother was far more irritable 
than most young women would have been. 

The case of this little boy is identical with those 
of many hundreds of children whose families have 
been uprooted and resettled in newly established 
war-industry areas. The great migration move- 
ments have created deplorable housing conditions 
that should have been only temporary (trailers 
and poorly built emergency dwellings, for in- 
stance) but have often become permanent. Where 
nursery schools and kindergartens have been es- 
tablished in these areas, young children are less 
likely to suffer. But many children have been left 
pretty much to themselves or else in the care of 
older brothers and sisters, without adult super- 
vision. There can be no doubt that for some of 
them the new experience has had a profoundly 
disturbing emotional effect. 


Aggressive Tendencies 


pecs is one psychological factor that applies 
to all young children, irrespective of social 
background and family structure—namely, the 
impetus given to aggressive tendencies by the war. 
Early training of the child tends to curb aggres- 
sion, directing hostile impulses into constructive 
channels. The very fact of war undoubtedly causes 
confusion in the minds of young children. They 
are told not to hit or hurt other children, yet they 
hear of Americans fighting and killing German 
and Japanese soldiers. 

These two apparently contradictory ideas are 
bound to confuse the child. The mother herself is 
often bewildered and unable to accept the fact 
that her peace-loving husband must now fight and 
kill others. 

The extent of the child’s anxiety in this situation 
depends on how wisely the family explains the 
present conflict. The war should be interpreted ” 
to each child at the level of his own understanding; 
and this necessity in itself presents a challenge 
to both parents and teachers because they them- 
selves must know each child’s individual capacity 
for understanding the war and the reasons by 
which we justify our fighting. To all children 
the self-defense aspects of the war should be 
stressed, with the explanation that the war started 
because the order and peace of the world had been 
threatened with destruction and that the Allies 
are fighting to restore and preserve that order 
and peace. 
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Just how much of this our children are capable 
of grasping varies, of course, with age, mental 
maturity, and experience. We must not tell them 
more than they can understand or we shall con- 
fuse them and make them apprehensive. For most 
very young children—perhaps all those up to six 
or seven years of age—the simplest possible ex- 
planation will suffice. That is, ““We were attacked 
by the Japs at Pearl Harbor, and, as you know, 
when someone is attacked he must defend him- 
elf.” 

’ A number of recent studies have shown that 
the child’s anxiety about his own aggressive and 
hostile feelings is stimulated by the war; but they 
also show that the child who is most vulnerable 
is the child who before the war showed a tendency 
to anxiety reactions. So war brings up again the 
question of the success with which aggressive in- 
stincts have been repressed. 


The Somewhat Older Child 


OR THE child of grade school age the picture 

is somewhat different. Although he is not quite 
so closely tied to his mother, and is therefore a 
little more independent, emotionally speaking, 
the absence of the father plays an increasingly 
important role. This is true particularly of boys. 
During these early school years the boy identifies 
himself with his father; that is, he desires to be 
like his father, and so the father has a strong 
influence on his social behavior. 

For this reason, regardless of whether the 
father or the mother is in charge of discipline, 
the father’s attitude toward his son’s behavior 
is more important to the boy of this age than it 
is to the younger child. In the father’s absence 
the boy’s standards are quite likely to break down. 
That is one reason why minor delinquencies in 
this group have increased. Boys have become 
more belligerent and more destructive, and the 
outlet afforded by war games is not sufficient. 
Often, too, discipline is left to older brothers or 
sisters rather than to the mother, and this situa- 
tion may help to increase tension in the family. 

On the other hand, the organized participation 
of schoolchildren in the war effort—through the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, the CDVO, neighbor- 
hood clubs, and similar groups—not only has 
tended to counteract increasing belligerence but 
has developed in the child a strong sense of social 
awareness at an earlier age than would have been 
possible in peacetime. This “pushing” of psycho- 
logical growth is a healthy thing. Instead of con- 
tinuing to lean on their parents, schoolchildren 
willingly assume individual responsibilities. In 


the home, too, many of them have also been called 
upon to help with tasks previously performed by 
older brothers and sisters now engaged in war 
work. 

In some families efforts have been made to keep 
alive the memory of the father and build up the 
image of bravery that is attached to his absence 
and his role in winning the war. Public organiza- 
tions have contributed valuable suggestions for 
making the separation less disturbing to the child. 
The pamphlets of the Children’s Bureau in par- 
ticular have done much in this direction. 


Aiding the Adolescent 


Athenee it is difficult actually to evaluate the 
effects of war on children, one may reasonably 
assume that those who have suffered most are 
the adolescents. The widely noted increase in 
juvenile delinquency is evidence of this. It is with 
teen-age children that the influence of the fathers 
and the older brothers is of paramount importance, 
and when that influence is weakened or removed, 
the moral standards of adolescents are likely to 
break down. 

Then, too, young boys are now able to make 
more money than they can handle maturely. Also 
the possibility of their being called into war 
service, with all its implications, throws a shadow 
over their lives. This has served to accelerate the 
tempo and increase the intensity of their emotional 
experiences. It has created in them a desire for 
excitement; they grab at fun while they can get it. 

As for adolescent girls, the situation is well 
known and perhaps has been overdramatized. The 
newspapers have been full of stories of girls haled 
before the courts for sexual delinquencies. Girls 
under observation and treatment have told of 
their frustrations, their feelings of being left out. 
The family’s understanding of the adolescent girl’s 
needs can do much to prevent this type of delin- 
quency. Organizations have attempted to cope 
with this problem and give young girls a mean- 
ingful place in the social group. If they have some- 
times failed it has been more often a matter of 
inadequate staffs rather than inadequate purposes 
or unclear thinking. 

As the reader can see, the question asked by 
the title of this article cannot be answered fully. 
All we can do now is consider separate sectors of 
the problem. So far, the literature has stressed 
the destructive effects of the war on children. 
It might be encouraging to look upon the inevitable 
conditions of war as. also having stimulated a 
sense of responsibility that has matured some of 
our children—those who “can take it.” 
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® My husband and I were brought up to love the 
beautiful things of .life—music, poetry, art—and we 
are terribly disappointed that our thirteen-year-old 
son doesn’t share either our appreciation for these 
things or our love of beauty. How can we help him 
to enjoy the cultural pleasures that mean so much 
to us? 


C= culture is contagious. A child who is 
brought up in a home where people enjoy 
good books, good music, fine paintings—one in 
which these things are admired sincerely and 
quietly—will with no awareness of conscious pur- 
pose develop a strong taste for them. But this ap- 
petite cannot be forced. If a youngster engrossed in 
an activity of his own choosing is compelled to lis- 
ten to a concerto or to curl up in a corner with a 
book too mature to hold his attention, it isn’t likely 
that he’ll go into raptures over either of them. 

Lay the foundations slowly but unobtrusively. 
Don’t expect too much of your children. Remem- 
ber that a boy of thirteen needs and wants a lot of 
outdoor play with youngsters his own age. He 
wants to be like the rest of the gang—wear what 
they wear, like what they like, deride what they 
deride. Be patient. Don’t put any pressure on him 
to respond, and by and by the response will come. 

One more word of caution: Children are not 
always chips off the old block or the “spittin’ 
image” of their parents. It’s quite possible that 
your son will grow up to be the kind of man who 
prefers the Bears to the Philharmonic. Hard as 
this may be for you and your husband to take, it 
will be healthier for all concerned if you will 
learn to understand, if not appreciate, the things 
that appeal to him. Share his experiences once in 
a while. Have fun together, and the chances are 
that you’ll find your youngster much more recep- 
tive to the kind of entertainment that cheers your 
hearts. 


v= eagerness to instill in your son a love of 
the fine arts is most commendable. Blessed are 
those who can create—the poet, the musician, the 
artist. But blessed too are those who can be de- 
lighted by the great works of creation. The realm 
of the fine arts has been called the playground of 
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the human mind. But if our children are to become 
alert and alive to aesthetic experience, we must 
be careful how we lead them into it. 

You have only to read Marie Syrkin’s book 
Your School, Your Children to discover that many 
of our best teachers are urging the inclusion of 
Ernie Pyle’s books and those of other modern 
writers in the school curriculum. Interestingly 
enough, such reading may encourage our young- 
sters to love the classics more, not less. 

On pages 17, 18, and 19 of this issue you will] 
find an article with a number of suggestions that 
may be useful to you. It will also be well worth 
your while to read several other articles that ap- 
peared in the National Parent-Teacher: “The Raw 
Materials of Understanding” by Bonaro W. Over- 
street (October 1944) ; “Family Reading Can Be 
Fun” by May Lamberton Becker (April 1944); 
and “The Creative Way Out” by Sterling North 
and “Parents Are Teachers” by Edgar Dale, both 
in November 1941. 


® My mother, a member of the P.T.A., has told me 
that you might help me with my problem. I’m seven- 
teen years old and until a month ago was engaged 
to a soldier whom I love dearly. We were to be mar- 
ried as soon as he finished his basic training. I had 
no idea that he was dating anyone else until I got a 
letter from him saying he no longer loved me and was 
interested in a girl who lives near his camp. I want to 
go down to see him and find out what it is all about, 
but my mother says he has already made a fool of me 
and I'll be better off without him. 


T HE LAST part of your mother’s statement is cer- 
tainly correct; the first part is doubtful. From 
what you say, no one has made a fool out of any- 
one. In any event, the important thing is for you 
to realize that the number of cases like yours is 
surprisingly large. Thousands of boys and girls, 
their emotional growth quickened by war, are at- 
tracted to one another only to find upon separation 
that what they believed to be love was not love at 
all. 

This isn’t to say that your feeling for your 
fiancé isn’t real. It is rather to point out that his 
feeling for you was not—any more than his feel- 
ing for his new girl friend may be. What your 
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young man needs is more experience, a chance to 
find out what he really wants. And your best bet 
is to wait without wailing. If he comes back to 
you he’ ll probably be much more serious about his 
relationship with you. If not, then you'll have to 
face the fact that in this instance you’ve lost out— 
lost out, that is, if you permit yourself to be the 
loser. Be thankful you have found out now—not 
after you were married—that his feelings for you 
weren't strong enough to endure. 

Naturally, this kind of experience hurts, but the 
pain is not malignant. Little by little it will dull 
and weaken, and one day it won’t be there at all— 
if you refuse to sit around and brood about it. 
During this period of healing, give yourself a 
tonic by filling your days with interesting ac- 
tivities. If you are not already up to your chin in 
war work, find out where your services are needed 
and contribute them. If you are still in high 
school, work harder at your studies the better to 
equip yourself for whatever career you choose to 
follow. Go to parties; invite friends to your home. 


Develop whatever talents you’ve been endowed 
with. 

Surely you are grown-up enough to realize that 
the more a woman brings to her marriage—the 
more adequate she is as a person—the more likeli- 
hood there is that her marriage will be a success. 
Think about why some of the marriages you know 
haven’t turned out as well as you thought they 
would. Nine times out of ten you’ll find that the 
partners didn’t prepare themselves either for mar- 
riage or for the responsibilities of living. 

You and your generation are growing up in an 


age unparalleled in opportunity to make your lives © 


count for something worth while. You owe it to 
that age as well as to yourself to give the best 
and noblest you have. And happily for you, there 
are many years ahead in which you can work 
toward the goals you want to attain. 

As time goes on, someone may come along who 
will find in you, as you will find in him, everything 
he wants in a mate, and then your love for each 
other will be for keeps. 





EDUCATION—FOR DEATH AND FOR LIFE 


Topay AS ALWAys, at home and abroad, two conflicting conceptions of educa- 
tion enlist the support and loyalties of men. Each is fully and forever at enmity 
with the other; they spring from antagonistic attitudes toward the practical prob- 
lem of how human beings ought to be educated. We may contrast these two atti- 
tudes briefly and read their implications in this fashion: 


Adolph Hitler said: 
Education must be arranged systematically in such 
a way as to make the young man leave school not as 


half a pacifist, democrat, or something of that kind 
but as a genuine German. 


What he meant was: “I have the truth, and you 
shall accept it!” 


This is the AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDE. It re- 
quires blind belief, which creates credulity, which 
is the source of superstition, the basis of dogma- 
tism, the root of bigotry—and all these together 
produce INTELLECTUAL SLAVERY and TOTALI- 
TARIAN DEATH. 





Thomas Jefferson said: 


I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of man. 


What he meant was: “Let us search together 
for better truths!” 


This is the EXPERIMENTAL ATTITUDE. It re- 
quires critical thought, which creates insight, 
which is the source of enlightenment, the basis of 
investigation, the root of tolerance—and all these 
together produce INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM and 


| DEMOCRATIC LIFE. 


WHICH OUTLOOK DO YOU FAVOR? 


In your home? In your classroom? In your business? In 


your church? In your government? In your social affairs? 


WHICH EDUCATION DO YOU PROMOTE? 


Believe and obey! 
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or Think and create! 


—Epwarp G. OtseEn, Director 
School of Education, Russell Sage College 
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Exotic Pets:—Servicemen overseas make pets of many 
strange animals: the Australian koala, the European 
hare, and many kinds of parrots. But they run into 
difficulty when it comes to bringing these pets home, for 
some of them are not admissible to the United States on 
account of the health hazards they bring and the fact 
that some of them would die without their native food. 
No animal is ever allowed to enter the United States 
without a thorough examination for infectious disease. 


Log Cabin Surprise.—Most Americans have always 
considered the log cabin a native American institution. 
As a matter of fact, it was brought into this country by 
Swedish pioneers. The first log cabins were built in what 
is now the city of Wilmington, Delaware. 


Perpetual Exile.—Not everyone knows that thousands 
of men deliberately left the United States in order to 
avoid military service. These civilian deserters have lost 
their citizenship and will probably not be allowed to re- 
turn. As a rule, other countries will not admit such 
persons to citizenship either. 


Feuders.—‘“‘Blood feuding” is another thing most people 
associate with the early days of certain parts of our 
country. But the Albanians carry their feuds even 
farther then our mountain settlers did. When the last 
man of an Albanian. family loses his life in a feud with 
another family, the oldest single daughter in the be- 
reaved clan is expected to take his place, even to the 
extent of donning male attire for the rest of her life, and 
to carry on the feud as long as she lives. 


Lightming Sickness.—The disease known as Asiatic 
cholera develops so rapidly that many patients have 
died of it within one hour after becoming ill. 


Subscribers Only.—A plan is under way to set up a 
nation-wide radio subscription plan offering classical and 
popular music and educational programs, without com- 
mercial interruptions, to those who contribute to the 
plan’s support by subscribing. An automatic arrange- 
ment will cause a raucous noise like the squeal of a pig 
to interfere with the enjoyment of those who try to listen 
without subscribing! 


What’ll You Have?—Among the utilities not yet 
available but earnestly desired by Americans here and 
there are stickers for anniversary gift packages like 
those in use for Christmas gifts, the anniversaries to in- 
clude birthdays, wedding and christening celebrations, 
and so on; a charcoal grill that would fit into the average 
fireplace; a device for taxicabs that would show from a 
considerable distance whether or not the cab is oc- 
cupied; and—hold your hat—a typewriter for teachers 
that will write on the blackboard, so that the school- 
ma’am, nimbly operating it from her desk, won’t have to 
take her eye off the class while she writes! 
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Convention Canceled.—The Board of Managers of 
the National Congress has voted by mail to cancel the 
1945 National Convention, which was scheduled to be 
held at Denver in May. This action was taken following 
the announcement of War Mobilization Director James 
F. Byrnes’s directive regarding all national conventions, 
The Executive Committee will consider other ways in 
which to assist state and local parent-teacher groups in 
carrying on their important wartime programs and post- 
war plans. 


What’s New?—Among other things, fuel briquettes so 
clean that they can be handled by a person wearing 
white gloves; a wool-and-rayon coat fabric in which the 
lining is part of the material; a radio pillow that will 
play its owner to sleep without disturbing his roommate; 
a jewel setting that permits gems to be transferred from 
one piece of jewelry to another if desired; a baby- 
carriage rental service; a typewriter that equalizes the 
margins on the two sides of the page; cushion-sole socks; 
and an electrical gadget that not only toasts the break- 
fast bread but cooks the bacon and eggs. 


Riddle of a Robin.—At the Brookfield Zoo in Chicago 
there is a robin, Betty, who arrived at the lion house, for 
the third year in succession, early in January. ‘“‘She’s all 
mixed up on her seasons,’’ comments one of the keepers, 
“She goes South in the summer and comes back in the 
winter.’’ But he goes on to add that Betty is an admirable 
reveille performer and faithfully wakes the lions every 
morning in time for breakfast, which suggests (to the 
understanding) that she is not mixed up in her seasons at 
all, but only has a strong sense of duty! 


Resolution Number One.—The first day of January 
1945 has passed, but the year is young. Resolution 
number one for all good parents is a resolution to strive 
for greater understanding, deeper patience, and truer 
comradeship in their relations with their children. We 
shall need a strong nation to survive this war and still 
retain the hope and vigor necessary if we are to build a 
safe and peaceful world. Our children are our only 
hope of permanent victory. No effort is too great when 
it comes to bringing them up strong, steady-minded, and 
adequate. 


Watch the Black Market.—Although many black 
market operators have been put out of business, many, 
more crafty, remain. This is particularly true of the food 
market, and homemakers cannot be too careful. Co- 
operation with a black market in wartime, whether know- 
ing or unknowing, is inexcusable. 


Open Question.—In one of our Western states, a 
psychiatric patient was asked, “‘Are you Napoleon Bona- 
parte?’ “No,” replied the patient, “‘I’m not.” But, ac- 
cording to a lie detector, he was lying! The question re- 
mains open. 
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, WHAT PRICE Ddiscyohne? 


Karen, who was just that moment rearrang- 

ing her toy soldiers for a strategic assault on 
the enemy, scooped them into a box and turned 
to go. ‘“What’s the matter?’ questioned Fred. 
“This is no time to quit.” 

“But the whistle blew. That means time to get 
home in a hurry for lunch. I'll be back soon,” 
Karen said cheerfully and scampered away. But 
on the way home it suddenly came to her that this 
was the Saturday afternoon of the concert at 
Freeman’s. Her music teacher expected her to 
go and so did her mother. She remembered, too, 
that she was the only one who couldn’t finish that 
siege of Berlin they had started in the morning. 
Some of the cheerfulness faded from her mind, 
and a bit of a cloud blew in on Karen’s horizon. 
She decided to protest going to that concert, long 
and loud; as soon as she got home. 

But when she arrived, there was her mother in 
the kitchen, cooking fritters. A golden brown 
smell pervaded the house. A golden brown fritter 
came up out of the kettle poised on the end of a 
fork. Karen liked fritters, especially apple frit- 
ters, and she delighted in watching them dancing 
around in the kettle, bumping against each other 
like the scooter cars at the county fair. It was 


T= noon whistle blew its long, piercing blast. 
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only after the last crumb of goodness was gone 
and the time had come for clearing up-the lunch- 
eon table that Karen remembered the concert. 

“T’ll do the dishes,” she offered generously, “and 
then I want to hurry back because we are having 
the siege of Berlin and my soldiers are going to 
arrive just in time to save the paratroopers.” 

“But, Karen, don’t you remember this is the day 
we go to the concert? After the dishes are finished 
there’ll be just time enough to get bathed and 
dressed and to the Freeman’s. In fact, we may 
need to hurry today, because we used up a little 
extra time on those fritters.” 

Karen felt desperate. “I don’t want to go to 
that old concert. None of the others have to go!” 
Her mother did not reply, just went right on 
with putting the kitchen in order. “Mother, there 
is no use going to concerts. I won’t learn anything. 
Are you going to make me go?” 

Her mother stopped and turned to look full at 
Karen. “Make you.go? Did I ever make you do 
anything?” ‘“‘No-o.” Karen answered thought- 





UST the road of obedience be a rocky one 
on which the child is bound to stumble? 
Some parents say no, and plan it otherwise. 
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fully, then continued very slowly, “but I notice 
that I always end up by doing what you want.” 

What Karen hadn’t noticed was that she was 
never subjected to a sudden command to do any- 
thing difficult or disagreeable. It was always 
talked over in a casual sort of way before the 
actual situation came up. For many days Mother 
had been talking about the concert. She had asked 
Karen to listen closely to certain passages in her 
music lesson, explaining that the artist who would 
play next Saturday afternoon would be able to 
combine certain notes to produce the effect of 
sadness or gladness or running water, wind blow- 
ing or pine trees singing, as he needed to tell his 
story. Music came very much alive if one learned 
what to hear and how to hear it. 


UT WHEN Karen had told all that to some of 
her playmates they greeted the idea with 
scorn. What was a concert? Nothing but sitting 
still to listen while someone banged around on a 
piano. Half convinced, she had nevertheless devel- 
oped considerable interest and curiosity through 
her mother’s constant planning. Now she began to 
see that going to the concert was the natural, in- 
evitable outcome of all this preparation. Very well, 
she sighed. Let Fred manage the siege of Berlin. 
She had to decide what to wear. 

Karen was not yet able to realize it, but she was 
being taught to obey a principle of good living 
rather than to obey a parent. A dog is trained to 
obey his mistress or his master always, because 
dogs are not capable of giving service otherwise. 
Sadly enough, many children are trained in the 
same way, and when stern authority is removed 
they, like their pets, have no basis for good be- 
havior. 

There was another thing Karen hadn’t noticed. 
On days when unwelcome duties were scheduled 
there were usually fritters, sweet potatoes, fried 
apples, or something else extra special for lunch— 
which made it very hard to start out being rebel- 
lious. Mother made such good things to eat, and 
lunch time was Karen’s time to talk things over 
with Mother. It was always fun and made Karen 
seem quite important in the family. 

Sunday evening, even if there was company, 
they found time to plan the week ahead. Dad al- 
most always helped with the planning, too, because 
he believed in avoiding conflicts as completely as 
Mother did. The conferences usually began by 
Mother’s saying “Well, Karen, what do you have 
special to do this week?” Gravely Karen would 
enumerate the things she knew about. Mother 
and Dad would suggest others. Perhaps on Tues- 
day after school she was delegated to work with 
the committee to decorate for Halloween; then 
Mother might suggest that some of Tuesday’s 
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regular chores be done on Monday and that the 
music practice be shifted to an earlier hour. She 
laid out her own week in the same way, talking 
over with Karen and Dad the possibility of saving 
a little time here and there, always emphasizing 
the fact that a choice had to be made. It was in- 
variably “either this or that.” No one can do 
everything. 

While she was still very young Karen learned 
to budget her time accurately. She was given a 
little blue clock long before she could read the 





Fern Persons with her daughter Nancy. Mrs. Persons is the 
Marge Baxter whom you hear every Saturday on the National 
Congress radio program, The Baxters. 


numbers on it. She could see where the hands were 
when duties had to be done, and great was her joy 
when she was permitted to wind her own clock at 
bedtime. In fact, bedtime lost some of its unpleas- 
ant flavor because Karen was never asked or told 
to go to bed. Rather, when the hour approached 
she was merely reminded that it was almost time 
to wind the clock. The clock accepted the responsi- 
bility for telling when naptime came, time for 
washing hands for lunch, time for putting away 
toys, and—best of all—time for Dad to appear 
down at the corner. Said Karen’s mother, “I could 
have done better without a bathtub, or even a 
kitchen sink, than without an alarm clock when we 
were trying to rear Karen to be a good citizen.” 


AREN’S APPRECIATION of the value of time 
might have had something to do with her abil- 
ity to appreciate the value of money a little later. 
“Budgets were never much of a problem for 
Karen,” her father confided to me. ‘You see, she 
learned at three that each of us had money in 
accordance with our need for spending it, and she 
learned, too, one more very important thing—that 
her certain amount each day or each week was all 
there was to spend until money was due again. 
“We have never made her choices for her. We 
have tried to let her see what would give her great- 
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est value for her money, in terms of our experi- 
ences and taste, but if she disagreed we made a 
point of saying, ‘It’s your money. You will have 
to decide whether you can afford to buy this or 
that.’” 

Not long ago I heard Karen ask her mother if 
she might have a very sheer, very showy blouse. 
“Can you afford it?” said Mother. “Just figure 
out what else you need and decide. The material 
is quite perishable. It may not last long.” Noth- 
ing more was said. In a few days Karen found a 
blouse to suit her need as well as her allowance. 

“Don’t think me heartless,” her mother pro- 
tested. “She has had plenty of experience. Last 
year, when she was nine, I had the good fortune 
(for Karen) to break my leg before a single item 
of the school shopping was done. During those 
six weeks, in my room and in the stores, she 
learned what a wardrobe is made of. 

“She learned—by the trial-and-error method, to 
be sure—to judge the quality and appropriateness 
of socks, ribbons, gingham, dimity, binding, but- 
tons, thread, underthings, and even shoes. She 
began by buying the material from which we made 
pretty dresses and slips. Unbelievably impressed 
with the difference in cost between custom-made 
and homemade clothes of the same quality, she 
learned that sewing time is worth quite a bit of 
money. As she sagely observed ‘If you can use 
your time for making clothes, you can have lots 
more money left; but you have to use either your 
time or your money, don’t you? Depends on which 
you care most about.’ ” 


HIS KIND of discipline is simply obedience to 

the principles of good living. Youth is not likely 
to go far afield in deciding questions of moral 
value when he has had the responsibility of making 
right choices in the use of time and money. The 
desirably obedient child is the one who chooses to 
do the thing expected of him as a good citizen. Or 
perhaps I should put it this way. The happily 
obedient young person is the one whose home life 
has made obedience to the principles of right liv- 
ing a natural—and, most often, a pleasant— 
thing to do. 


Too often obedience is made an alternative to ~ 


punishment. “You do this, or else—” has not been 
abandoned altogether in favor of the more devious, 
far more difficult course of developing an inclina- 
tion to obey because obedience seems fair, reason- 
able, and ‘kind—the best thing to do. It isn’t an 
easy way in the beginning because it demands 


careful planning and perfect accord between par- ° 


ents. But when an adolescent decides without 
parental advice to forego attending a questionable 
party, even when many of the socially popular 
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set are going, the reward is immeasurable. When 
the fifteen-year-old boy decides to abandon his 
crowd because they are determined to take a little 
ride in a neighbor’s car (on the sly), it means 
peace of mind worth any amount of sacrifice and 
planning in early years. 

When the sixteen-year-old girl decides to refuse 
even “just one cocktail” at the “Slump,” after 
exams are over, it makes disciplined obedience 
worth all that it cost in time and effort. 


yo KAREN was very young her parents read 
one of Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s earlier books 
—Mothers and Children. They laughed at the 
“moral thermometer” illustration so pointedly de- 
veloped in that story, but they accepted its princi- 
ple and followed it for years. Mrs. Fisher had said, 
in effect, that to throw a ball around in the living 
room, barely missing Mother’s best vase, on a 
leisurely Sunday morning was certainly as serious 
an offense as that same throw would be on a har- 
ried Monday evening. The chances are, however, 
that the offending thrower would be punished only 
when the vase got knocked off the mantel. What 
is right in the unhurried, joyous calm of Sunday 
morning must also be right during the weary, 
often disappointing hours that follow a day of 
tiring work. 

Karen’s parents never forgot that illustration. 
They resolved never to punish their children for 
an offense just because it resulted in disaster or 
because they happened to be tired or ill, but they 
did not fail to exact a penalty for an offense that 
broke the household law, even if disaster was 
averted. : 

This is a sound principle, surely. Then comes 
this question: Who should make the household 
laws? Naturally, Mother and Father must set up 
the basic principles that seem to them necessary 
for the conduct of a harmonious, successful home. 
Incidents come later, but there is a way to fit each 
family situation into the pattern of the law as 
agreed upon. For instance, parents must decide 
how best to cultivate unselfishness in their 
children and, having decided, must work out a 
pattern for their own conduct that is not incon- 
sistent with truthfulness, resourcefulness, depend- 
ability, or unselfishness. That much determined, 
they must also decide to make any sacrifice neces- 
sary to help the children feel the comfort and 
happiness that are the rewards of right behavior. 

Discipline, then, is accomplished when the indi- 
vidual, youth or adult, has learned to make his 
choices on the basis of fair reasoning rather than 
on that of desire. And the good life is assured 
when the majority of choices are made on the basis 
of Christian citizenship. 
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THUS IT WAS—IN ’97 


are forgotten. Yet to ignore their foresight, 

industry, and daring is an occurrence all 
too common among those of us who follow in their 
paths. When they are remembered at all, it is usu- 
ally merely as names. Heroes and hero worship, 
unfortunately, are thought of as old-fashioned tra- 
ditions. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is an exception; we might almost say the excep- 
tion, for herein Founders Day originated. My 
mother’s scrapbook contains her correspondence, 
dated between 1906 and 1910, with Mrs. Theodore 
W. Birney regarding this novel idea, which was 
formally adopted at the 1910 Convention. Three 


Gos tort is missing whenever pioneers 











ELIOT GRINNELL MEARS 


years later letters were sent out from the Na- 
tional Office to all state branches with a request to 
arrange Founders Day (originally Child Welfare 
Day) programs. Thus early the actual birthday of 
the first meeting became the spiritual birthday of 
the Founders. 


A Meeting That Made History 


_ Congress filled a real need from the very 
outset. It was not the stated intention of the 
leaders to do more than hold 
an impressive gathering de- 
voted to mother-child relation- 
ships. But the first Congress 
met with such tremendous en- 
thusiasm that it was decided 
to launch a permanent or- 
ganization. An ex-governor 
wrote in The Arena that 
“after much observation of 
conventions of many kinds in 
this and other lands, I feel 
justified in awarding to 
[this gathering] the palm 
on every count’; and an- 
other writer in the same 
journal observed, “One had 
but to look into the faces of 
that great assemblage to be 
convinced that, for the 
first time in their lives, 
the mother hearts there 
beating had formed a 
sympathetic contact ful- 
filling the unspoken, of- 
ten unspeakable, long- 
ings of a lifetime.” 





Our early leaders were 
women like these—calm 
and clear eyed, dressed in 
clothes that now seem 
quaintly historic. The 
central figure is Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, who so 
graciously entertained the 
delegates to that first Con- 
gress meeting. The others 
are the wives of her hus- 


band’s Cabinet members. 


age 
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Phoebe Apperson Hearst 


Alice McLellan Birney 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 





The success of the first Congress, then, was un- 
mistakable. An attendance of fifty or even twenty- 
five would have been regarded as satisfactory; the 
fact that more than a thousand were present re- 
quired hastily improvised arrangements. The re- 
ception at the White House by Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
land was especially gratifying, not only because 
of this fine national recognition but also because 
of Mrs. Cleveland herself—her gracious and win- 
ning personality. 

Press comment and public expression, in a few 
instances skeptical and sarcastic beforehand, was 
highly laudatory. At the annual N.E.A. meeting 
held in July, a speaker remarked that although 
the results of the first Congress would not be 
known for some time “a wave of truth has swept 
the land, carrying with it to higher ground our 
conceptions of parenthood, to which height those 
who have reached it will strive to raise the uni- 
versal standard.” Never before had there been 
gathered together a more earnest and representa- 
tive group of American women, who, moreover, 
enjoyed the active support of social, religious, 
political, and educational leaders. They centered 
everything on the child, not upon themselves. Here 
was aristocracy at its best in the American demo- 
cratic tradition. 

To visualize conditions as they existed in 1897, 
let those of us who can, look back. I was then 
eight. By referring to my mother’s scrapbook as 
well as other sources I turn back the calendar 
nearly half a century. What was happening in 
the world? How important were Home influences 
then? What was the position of women? 


As the Century Closed 
r THE United States the economic depression 


following the 1893 panic was an important 
factor in the election, four years later, of McKin- 
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ley over Bryan. Cleveland was still President on 
February 17, for the coming inauguration was 
on March 4. Noteworthy foreign affairs were the 
Greco-Turkish War, the Venezuela controversy 
with Great Britain, the Cuban troubles, and the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Articles in 
the Review of Reviews featured the new art of 
refrigeration, and health in industry. During the 
previous four years had appeared the epoch-mak- 
ing gasoline buggy, the experimental airplane, 
the disk plow, the motion picture machine, gas 
mantles, low and then high electrical frequency, 
and the X ray. A woman scientist, Madame Curie, 
was to become famous in 1898, and in the follow- 
ing year Marconi would send his first wireless 
signals across the English Channel. 

Family life was being touched by these inven- 
tions and by new ideas. Parental authority was be- 
ing questioned as never before. With the advent of 
new and better types and methods of transporta- 
tion a movement to improve roads was under way. 
And whereas formerly children spent a large part 
of their time at home—reading, making stamp and 


coin collections, and helping around the house— - 


there was now the urge to transfer activities away 
from home (antedating the onrush of automobiles 
and the movies). To this sudden challenge count- 
less mothers responded by proclaiming the home 
as the basic social unit and the child as “belong- 
ing” to the family. They found a natural affiliation 
with kindergarten teachers, who knew that effec- 
tive education required the bringing together of 
home and school. To this end they had been of 
distinct aid to local ladies’ clubs. What was to be 


the place of the home in the education of the 
child? 


Emancipation Era 


N° REVIEW of 1897 can be satisfactory apart 
from a consideration of the existing status of 
women. Writers of the day were quoting Alfred 
Tennyson’s “The Princess”: 


Woman is the lesser man, and all thy possessions 
matched with mine 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
wine. 


True, there were advanced thinkers in that era, 
like the writer of “Women’s Excitement over 
Women” in the Forum: “If women want to paint 
pictures and write plays, as well as ride bicycles 
and smoke cigarettes, let them simply do so, and 
no one will have any right to grumble.” But they 
were the great exception. Women had not been 
granted property rights until the legislative acts 
of 1870 and 1882 or equal rights over their chil- 
dren until 1886. They were still denied employ- 
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ment generally, and when employed received only 
miserable wages. 

Woman suffrage was limited to four Rocky 
Mountain states. It was rejected by seven states in 
1897, and the Sixteenth Amendment pleaded for 
by Susan B. Anthony became instead the Twen- 
tieth Amendment of 1920. The last two decades 
had witnessed the inception of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the Colonial Dames; yet 
local church, missionary, or ladies’ aid societies 
were more typical manifestations of the club idea. 

The aggressive type of leadership associated 
with many noteworthy female groups, and prob- 
ably needed in certain instances, could never be 
associated with the Founders of the Congress. 
Their task, therefore, which they met with ad- 
mirable planning and courage in that emanci- 
pating age, was the more difficult. 


The Birth of an Idea 


To Congress owes its inception to three great 
forces—motherhood, education, and philan- 
thropy. It would be hard to find this combination 
in any institution other than an American one. 
Here no state church, no class and occupational 
distinctions or other Old World customs barred 
the way. The public school system, promoted by 
Horace Mann, and the kindergarten movement 
in which his wife’s sister, Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, took the leading part, underlie American 
school education. Also conspicuously American 
are charitable donations in support of education 
and public enterprises. 

These three forces were joined together by two 
women living at the nation’s capital, whose back- 
grounds represented the length and breadth of the 
land. One was from Georgia; the other, a native 
of Missouri, had spent many years in California. 

Mrs. Birney has this to say: “Two years ago, 
just before my little daughter was born, when I 
was particularly in the mood; I suppose, to re- 
ceive such an idea, it came to me like an inspira- 
tion to suggest a National Congress of Mothers. 
The movement is not a reformative one; it is a 
formative one.” In 1895 she attended the session 
at Chautauqua, then the outstanding American 
educational institute, where she spoke “the first 
semipublie words regarding a National Congress 
of Mothers” at a kindergarten mothers’ meeting. 


Women of Worth 
Guan WONDER that when Mrs. Birney began to 


plan decisive action she thought at once of 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, widow of Senator 
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George Hearst of California. Herself a former 
school teacher, Mrs. Hearst was the sponsor of nu- 
merous kindergartens, including one in Washing- 
ton where 90 per cent of the local public schoo] 
teachers had received their training. Her contri- 
butions are to be reckoned in terms of her intel. 
lectual achievements as well as the philanthropy 
that made possible the Congress and carried it 
over the difficult first years. It was at her splendid 
Washington residence that Mrs. Birney was 
elected president of the group and Mrs. Hearst 
first vice-president. Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, wife 
of the Vice-President of the United States, was 
named as one of the other vice-presidents, and 
various prominent leaders as committee chairmen. 

The benefactor-founder was described by Mrs, 
Birney, in a private letter published with her 
permission, in these words: “I wish you knew 
Mrs. Hearst or could see her, if only once. It is 
she, you know, who has indeed been the inspiration 
and stay of this movement from the first moment 
the idea was presented to her. I am confident she 
is doing more good in the world than any other in- 
dividual. She sustains, I believe, eighteen free 
kindergartens, besides contributing largely to the 
support of many educational and charitable insti- 
tutions throughout the country.” 


Keeping the Faith 


ANDLES—emblems of purity, simplicity, beauty, 
and everlasting light—symbolize the vision, 
courage, and faith of Alice McLellan Birney and 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst. The Founders. were 
gentle prophets of a new era. 
What are the net results of their work? These 


cannot be measured objectively, yet retrospect 


discloses that their ideas and ideals have not been 
materially altered. Their insistent emphasis on 
parent education and home-school contacts con- 
tinues with expanding energy and scope. In prin- 
ciple or in fact the kindergarten has now become 
a part of the public school system. 

Moreover, there is a high degree of independ- 
ence in Congress national-state-local relations. In- 


deed, the continued elasticity of Congress organi- 


zation, divorced from either political or social 
crusades, cannot be overstressed as a prime factor 
in enabling the Congress to keep abreast of the 
times. It still admirably represents a democratic 
cross-sectioning of American life. Nor at any time 
have we faltered before the challenge to “make 
the child the watchword and ward of the day and 
hour ; let everything else be secondary, and coming 


generations will behold a new world and a new — 


people.” No great indigenous movement in the 
United States has been started—and continset 
under finer auspices. 
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WHAT’S 
>» HAPPENING 








HIS department, which made its first ap- 
pearance last fall, is designed to give parents 
the sound and reliable information they need to 





serve shoulder to shoulder with the teachers of 
the land. Under the direction of G. L. Maxwell, 
Dean of Administration at the University of 
Denver, questions concerning educational prin- 
ciples and practices will be answered, frequently 
with the help of specialists in various fields. 
Readers of the National Parent-Teacher are 
offered a special invitation to refer their ques- 
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tions to Dean Maxwell. 








e@ I thought homework for young children had gone 
out with the horse and buggy, but I must be mis- 
taken because my daughter, who is in the fourth 
grade, is always bringing home lessons that she 
must have ready for the next day. I heartily dis- 
approve of pinning children down to homework 
after they have been in school five or six hours a 
day, particularly in winter when it gets dark so 
early and the children don’t have much time to 
play outdoors. Furthermore, my little girl has to 
practice for her music lesson some time during the 
day. Do you think I am wrong in objecting to all 
this work after school? 


mong I try to answer your question, let me ask 
you one. Are you certain that the work your 
daughter brings home is really assigned to her as 
homework? Sometimes children waste their work- 
ing time in class and bring home lessons that they 


might have finished in school had they developed 


better working habits. Or again, an ambitious 
child with average working speed may try to keep 
up with the most rapid workers in the class by 
taking his work home. A talk with your daugh- 
ter’s teacher should clear up these points. 

I took your problem to an experienced public 
school educator who has given much thought to 
the matter. Here is what he has to say: 

Homework should not be assigned to children 
in the elementary grades. These children have 
not yet reached the stage of maturity at which 
they can reasonably be expected to do a part of 
their schoolwork without the guidance of teachers. 
Then, too, the crowded and noisy atmosphere of 
many homes makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for small children to do homework of any educa- 
tional value. Moreover, the elementary school 
child, when he leaves school, needs a long period 
of free play and physical activity and should go 
to bed at an early hour. 

The prevailing school day in elementary schools 
is five hours long. If children cannot learn all 
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they should learn in this time, the day might well 
be lengthened to five and a half hours for second- 
and third-grade pupils and to six hours for those 
in the next three grades. The longer day would 
not be injurious to them if recreational periods 
were judiciously spaced and wisely used. Let the 
elementary pupils’ schoolwork be done during the 
school day so that the time out of school will be 
left largely free for the play and vigorous activity 
these children need. 

Your question refers only to homework in the 
elementary schools, and since there is hardly space 
to discuss the problem as it appears in the sec- 
ondary schools—where it is admittedly more diffi- 
cult—a few sentences must suffice. High school 
students usually should learn more than they can 
learn in the conventional school day. By this time, 
too, they are beginning to develop an increasing 
capacity for sustained effort. A good case can 
therefore be made for homework in high school, 
providing it is planned so that large assignments 
in several subjects are not made on the same day. 

When one considers, however, that conditions 
in many homes are not conducive to efficient home- 
work, that both parents are often absent from 
home (especially in wartime), and that many high 
school students are employed after school, it 
seems clear that a longer school day, which would 
permit all work to be done in school, is greatly to 
be preferred to the practice of assigning home- 
work. Urban and rural high schools operating on 
days of seven hours or longer are described in the 
Educational Policies Commission’s recent book 
Education for All American Youth. 


e@ How much chance has a young person to succeed 
if he has only a high school diploma? My —— 
ter doesn’t want to go to college, but she is ambi- 
tious to make good at some job. I’ve told her that 
most jobs, even clerical ones, now require a college 
degree. Do you agree? 
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—— education will greatly benefit anyone 
who is genuinely interested in it and has the 
intellectual qualifications to succeed in college 
work. But fewer than 10 per cent of the jobs in 
the United States today—including professional 
positions—actually require a college education. 
The last fifteen years have seen a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of public junior colleges 
and in the number of young people enrolled in 
them. In some communities, just before the war, 
as many as 50 per cent of the young people were 
in junior college. These colleges provide two years 
of education beyond high school, combining ad- 
vanced training for a wide variety of occupations 
with education in civic and cultural fields. 

Ask your local superintendent of schools about 
the junior colleges in your state. You may find 
one near at hand that is offering just the kind of 
education your daughter is looking for. 


e I have read a number of articles about newer ways 
of grading the work of schoolchildren, but my own 
child still brings home the old-time report card 
with its A’s, B’s, C’s, and D’s. What do you think 
of this traditional form of grading? If there are 
superior methods, why aren’t they being used more 
widely? 


— ARE relatively few school administrators 
and teachers, I am sure, who are satisfied with 
the traditional report card that gives only the 
child’s marks in subject-matter achievement. But 
it is not an easy matter to develop more adequate 
methods or to get them generally accepted— 
particularly by parents. One of the best reporting 
systems I know was recently abandoned because 
parents objected to it. Older people, who them- 
selves were graded only on subject-matter achieve- 
ment when they were in school, often lack the 
patience to understand the purposes and advan- 
tages of newer reporting methods. This fact sug- 
gests that educators and parents should work to- 
gether in developing these new methods and that 
parents like yourself, who are interested in im- 
proved methods, should take the lead in getting 
other parents to study the matter. 

The whole problem arises, of course, because 
most of us no longer think of education solely in 
terms of the learning of subject matter. Education 
has many purposes. Perhaps the most widely ac- 
cepted statement of these purposes was set forth 
some six years ago by the Educational Policies 
Commission under four headings: self-realization, 
human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. Each of these headed a list of a 





dozen or more specific objectives to be attained, 

It is clear that such important objectives as 
learning to cooperate with others at work and 
play, or learning to accept and carry out one’s 
civic duties, involve far more than the mastery 
of subject matter. Yet if the schools evaluate and 
report only the pupils’ subject-matter achieve. 
ments, they thereby magnify the importance of 
this aspect of education above all others. 

Moreover, a report to pupils and parents should 
give the sort of information that will help the 
pupil to correct his deficiencies and to make 
greater progress in all phases of his education. 
The traditional A-B-C-D report on subject-matter 
achievement does not do this; it simply states that 
the pupil is doing well or otherwise in his various 
subjects. 

Educators have therefore been trying to de- 
velop methods for evaluating many of the impor- 
tant phases of pupils’ learning, and they have 
been trying to report these evaluations in ways 
that will help both the pupil and his parents to 
understand where and how the pupil can make 
greater progress. 

But that, I repeat, is not an easy task. It is far 
more difficult to evaluate a pupil’s progress in 
developing cooperation, work habits, and the shar- 
ing of responsibility in a group than it is to 
measure and report his mastery of subject matter 
(and even the measures of the latter are often 
inaccurate). That is why in recent years we have 
seen hundreds of experiments with new methods 
of reporting to parents and pupils. When parents 
fail to understand the reasons for these experi- 
ments and the difficulties involved, they sometimes 
compel a school to return to the old, familiar 
system. 

Why don’t you talk this matter over with your 
local superintendent of schools? You may find, to 
your surprise, that he is quite as interested as 
you are and equally eager to develop a better re- 
porting method. If he wants help from other 
schools, I suggest that he write to the superintend- 
ent of schools at Lincoln, Nebraska, and ask for 
a copy of the Teacher’s Manual for Writing Re- 
ports to Parents. The staff of the Lincoln Public 
Schools, after studying the reports of fifty leading 
school systems, is now experimenting with the 
use of three of the newer reporting methods. And 
for a concise discussion of the subject, replete 
with illustrative materials, I suggest the chapter 
“Evaluation of Outcomes” in the book Learning 
the Ways of Democracy published several years 
ago by the Educational Policies:-Commission. 
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EVERETT R. CLINCHY 


Director, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 


pilot was roused at three o’clock in the 

morning. He yawned, pulled on his flying 
togs, and observed, “It’s one more of those flights, 
guys.” When he reached the briefing room he 
found a new excitement. It was D-Day! 

“This is it!” 

“We're going over! 

The pilot received his instructions. 
warning was added. 

“Be precise on timing this morning. Thirty- 
two seconds after your bombs are scheduled to 
explode, the land forces will leave their barges 
for the beaches you are attacking.” 

With greater tension than ever before in his 
air corps experience this flyer climbed into his 
Marauder plane, flew into squadron formation, 
and started for Normandy. He thrilled as he saw a 
field of ships that dotted the English Channel to 
an extent mankind had never seen before. The 
armada reached almost to the sands of France. 

The Marauder identified its target. Its pilot re- 
leased his bombs, turned his plane. Exactly thirty- 
one seconds after he saw the flash of his bombs 
exploding on the fortifications below, the infantry 
was jumping into the waves and facing the Ger- 
man fire. 

When the air squadron returned to England 
the first comment was, “We had to hit it on the 
nose today. The ground forces are on our team!” 


QO: morning last June a young American 


9? 


Then a 


One Purpose, One Goal 


To is the practical, efficient pattern to- 
day for the coordination of men and groups 
who are fighting to stop the Axis. As General 
Eisenhower said, “It’s one team or we lose.” He 
was thinking of all the armies of all the United 
Nations. Each one fights under its own flag, but 
they wage war together against a common enemy. 

The writer recently flew by army plane to 
Alaska and the Aktutian Islands. There we saw all 
the branches of our military force coordinated 
into one team, the Alaska Department. And what 
an interesting, vigorous team! In that man’s army 
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Teamwork for Peace 


Uncle Sam has the features of all of us. We saw 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid faces; Scandi- 
navian, Slavic, Latin, Teuton, English, Irish faces 
—Americans all. We saw Anglicans, Evangelical 
Protestants, Jews, Mormons, Roman Catholics, 
Quakers, Unitarians—all of the blessed faiths of 
all Americans and all on one team. 

Teamwork is an ability civilians must cultivate. 
It will be a number one training responsibility for 
homes, schools, and churches in the years after 
this war, as it is now to win the war. 

Every thoughtful person is well aware of the 
fact that teamwork within each nation, and among 
all the nations, will be necessary if we are going 
to get a durable peace. We are being taught that 
the hard way, the way of global war. But have we 
learned how to give children the information and 
the emotional experiences to equip them to be 
world-wide teammates in waging peace? For in 
the future peace will have to be waged as ag- 
gressively as war. The problems will be terrific 
and the opportunities magnificent. Only team- 
work will pull us through. 

Team play demands mutual understanding, mu- 
tual trust, agreed objectives, and then coordinated 
action. These four requisites hold true in suc- 
cessful family teamwork, in athletic play, in mili- 
tary operations, in peacetime community life. 


Brotherhood—a Law of Life 


GOOD RULE for the morale of any team, the 

spirit of any school, the atmosphere of any 
home, is the practice of brotherhood. Brotherhood 
is giving to others the same dignity and rights 
that you want for yourself. 

Brotherhood is not sentimentalism. Brother- 
hood is an inexorable law of the universe. It is 
sound business practice. It is sensible politics. It 
is the only way to win friends and influence people 
for keeps. The practice of brotherhood makes for 
happiness and health. The standard of the law 
of brotherhood is the yardstick by which one can 
measure the amount of peace that will endure— 
both peace among men and the peace that passeth 
all understanding within one’s soul. 

February 18-25 is Brotherhood Week. The 
President of the United States asks Americans to 
observe it appropriately in school, home, church, 
and other community groups. Let the P.T.A. see, 
that school assemblies as well as their own Wash- 
ington’s Birthday observances call attention to the 
slogan of Brotherhood Week taken from the Presi- 
dent’s letter: “In Peace As in War—Teamwork!” 
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Some of their best friends 


have the doctor come and cut it off!” scolded 

Mary’s mother. And another time—“If you 
are naughty, I’ll call the doctor and he’ll give you 
some nasty medicine.” 

These threats, with variations, were often re- 
peated and had two definite results. The first 
Mary’s mother recognized at once and with a 
great deal of satisfaction. The child stopped suck- 
ing her thumb. The second result was not at first 
apparent, but over a period of many months Mary 
gradually acquired a deep-rooted and unreason- 
able fear of doctors and medicines. When the little 
girl came down with measles and the family phy- 
sician actually was called, she pulled the covers 
over her head, refusing to let him take her tem- 
perature or pulse. 

Her mother’s insistence that the doctor was 
kind and had come to help her wasn’t very con- 
vincing, since Mary had been taught so thoroughly 
that doctors were frightening persons who went 
about hurting little children. That child is going 
to take quite a bit of showing before she will ever 
acquire a normal, wholesome attitude toward 
doctors. 

Yes, it is a deplorable fact that, even in this 


iE YOU don’t stop sucking your thumb, I'll 
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enlightened age of baby clinics, P.T.A.’s, and child 
study groups, we still find parents who use the 
doctor and medicines as disciplinary aids. Many 
mothers and teachers give children no prepara- 
tion whatever for a trip to the doctor or the 
dentist. They feel either that the child is too smal] 
to understand an explanation or that he will] 
“make a fuss” if he knows. Some of them, in a 
mistaken effort to. be kind, give false information. 
One mother thought she was preparing her 
young son when she said pleasantly, “We are 
going to see the nice doctor. You will be a big 
three-year-old boy, won’t you? The doctor isn’t 
going to hurt you. You won’t cry, will you?” 
Danny looked doubtful. Why tell him not to cry 
if there wouldn’t be anything to cry about? He 
became apprehensive. When they arrived at the 
office, the doctor also assured him that it wouldn’t 
hurt. Then, when he started the toxin injection, 
Danny shrieked and struggled and had to be held 
forcibly. His mother had told him it wouldn’t hurt 
and so had the doctor. Naturally, when it did he 
was sure something was wrong. At last it was 
over and they drove home, Mother gently scolding 
him because he hadn’t been a good boy and small 





© Harold M. Lambert 
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are doctors 


who hurt children. 


Make the Way Clear 


ANE’S mother’s approach was really 
J constructive. She said, “Jane, we are 
going to the doctor to have you inocu- 
lated. Do you know what that means?” | 

Jane shook her head. 

“The doctor will put some medicine 
in your arm that will keep you from 
getting a sickness called ‘diphtheria. 
It used to be that little children got 
very ill with this disease; some even 
died. But now doctors have learned 
how to give shots that keep boys and 
girls safe and well.” 

To Jane’s question, “Will it hurt 
me, Mommy?” her mother replied 
quite frankly, ‘‘Yes, a little, like stick- 
ing yourself with a pin. But it will 
keep you strong and healthy, so we 
won’t mind the little pain, will we? 
You can be a big girl and hold very 
still and help the doctor, can’t you? He will be 
just as careful as he can be, and you will be 
helping if you sit still.” 

Even a two-year-old senses when a situation is 
being evaded or his parents are trying to de- 
ceive him. His subsequent feeling of insecurity 
may be just as frightening to him as the painful 
experience, or more so. When we adults go to a 
dentist or a doctor, we usually appreciate the 
kind of practitioner who confides in us a little as 
he goes along. “Now this will be a bit sensitive” 
or “This is bound to be painful for a moment” 
helps us brace ourselves for the pain. It assures 
us that nothing is wrong even though we suffer. 





OCTORS, dentists, and nurses are needed 

by every child and should be liked and 
trusted by every child. Unfortunately, there 
are many children who fear them. What can 
parents do to prevent such fears? How can 
they build up confidence in the child, so that 
he will cooperate willingly with doctor, nurse, 
or dentist when it becomes necessary? The 
suggestions here given are explicit, showing 
clearly that the problem is not too difficult 
if it is approached wisely—and in time. 
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If we, with our maturity, need this help, how 
much more necessary is it that small children have 
some idea of what is going on and be able to have 
faith in their parents, the doctor, and the dentist! 


Tell Them the Whole Truth 


Gvsan, a four-year-old day nursery pupil, had 
badly diseased tonsils. She was the only child 
of a nervous, uneducated mother who dreaded all 
operations just on general principles. After much 
persuasion on the part of the nursery staff, she 
tearfully consented to have the tonsils removed. 
At the nursery the teacher talked to Susan about 
the operation several days before it happened. 
“Susan, your tonsils are not healthy. They are 
large things in your throat that are making it 
hard for you to eat and breathe. The doctor thinks 
they are causing these bad colds, too.” 
Susan interrupted, “How he take them out?” 
“With sharp little things called instruments.” 
She nodded “Sharp—like scissors. I know.” 
“Yes. Then, the first thing at the clinic, the 
nurse will help you take off your clothes and put 
on a queer nightie, all open down the back.” 
The child chuckled. “A funny nightie I wear.” 
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“Then they will lay you up on a high couch. 
They call it an operating table. The nurse will put 
something over your nose, and you will breathe 
ether, which will put you asleep. Then, while you 
are sleeping, the doctor will cut out the tonsils.” 

“Won’t I even feel it?” 

“No, not a bit, because you will be asleep. Of 
course, your throat will be sore when you wake 
up. But you will lie still and help it get well. Some 
blood may come out from the cut place, at first. 
The nurse will be there, though, to help you. She 
will bring you a little curved basin to spit into and 
papers to wipe your mouth.” 

Susan asked, “When all the papers are gone, 
will she bring me some more?” 

“Yes, just as many as you need. Afterward, you 
will have to eat cold things and soft foods for 
a few days. Now, would you like to see the clinic?” 

The teacher showed her the ward with the beds, 
the operating room and table with the curious 
lights above it, the little basin, and the funny 
nightgown. Susan was introduced to the nurse 
who was to take care of her. Then before she 
went for her blood test, that teacher said, “The 
nurse will prick the soft part of your ear with a 
needle and take a little of the blood out. That will 
hurt just a bit, like a mosquito bite. She takes this 
blood so that she can test it and be sure your 
throat will stop bleeding after the tonsils are out 
and heal as nicely as it should.” 

The day before the operation Susan was given 
a little cup to keep in her locker and encouraged 
to drink a great deal of water. As she explained 
to the other children, “Tomorrow I eat no break- 
fast, no water, no milk, no juice, no nothing. 
Today, I drink lots of waters.” The next day she 
came dancing into the nursery singing “Today’s 
my operation! Today’s my operation!’ 

There was absolute cooperation throughout the 
proceeding. Susan left the clinic unafraid and 
with a fine faith in doctors and nurses. 

David’s ear was sore, and he was taken to the 
doctor. Beforehand, however, his father said, 
“Your ear hurt last night, didn’t it, Davy? It 
hurt so much you couldn’t sleep. Unless we do 
something, it will hurt more and more. We'll go 
to the doctor who helps make things well. 
Do you know what he will do first? He’ll put a 
thing on his head with a tiny light in front that 
will help him to see way down into your ear.” 
(Many parents and some doctors imagine this 
light will please the average child on sight. 
Usually, if he doesn’t know about it ahead of time, 
he will look upon it as a “scary” thing.) 

David’s father continued, “Then he will hold a 
little funnel to your ear. A funnel looks like a 
horn. It may hurt a little, because your ear is 
very sore. Then he will put medicine in. That 
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may hurt too, but the doctor knows just how to 
make boys’ ears well, and he will be very carefy]. 
You must be helpful, too, by sitting very still.” 
Afterward, as they walked home together, David 
smiled, “My ear feels good now. He’s a nice 
doctor. I was helpful, wasn’t I? I never cried or 
wiggled. It hurted too, but I’m four! I’m big!” 


Don’t Deceive the Child 


OME PARENTS and doctors, in a mistaken effort 

to be kind to the child, attempt to camouflage 
the situation by assuring him that they will do 
one thing and then proceed to do something else, 
For example, the nursery children were to be vac. 
cinated. The teacher told them this meant the 
doctor would put some’ medicine on their arms 
that would keep them from getting a bad disease 
called smallpox. Frank was going first, so the 
teacher explained that the doctor would roll up 
his sleeve and wipe his arm with cold stuff, alcohol, 
to make it very clean and sanitary. Then he would 
make little scratches on his arm with a needle and 
put vaccine on them. She said the scratching 
would hurt, but of course a big nursery school boy 
would hold still so that the doctor could work. 

When they went into the office the doctor rolled 
up Frank’s sleeve, and the little boy smiled know- 
ingly. The doctor washed the arm with alcohol. 
Frank continued to look smug. Then, though it is 
difficult to understand why, the doctor said, “Now 
let me try to get that sliver out of your arm.” 

Any bright three-year-old nursery child knows 
not only when he has a sliver in his arm but how 
it got there and what to do about it. Frank’s eyes 
clouded ; he looked from the doctor to his teacher. 
He knew there was no sliver in his arm. Then the 
doctor said, ‘““Now, we will put a little milk on it.” 
The stuff wasn’t the color of milk, and besides the 
teacher hadn’t called it that. Frank began to howl. 

Going back to the playground, he said, “I didn’t 
cry just ’cause it hurted. I cried ’cause he storied 
to me”—his way of stating his insecurity. 

We must be honest with children and arouse 
their courage to endure things of this sort. Per- 
haps there is no time in life when a person gets 
more real pleasure out of assuming responsibilities 
and being big and brave than during the first 
seven or eight years. We should take advantage 
of this fact in teaching about pain and illness. 
Even though a child is sick, he can learn to carry 
his share of the burden by cooperating with his 
parents and the doctor. 

_ Nurses, doctors, dentists, and policemen are not 
bogies, and it is not fair to use them as such in 
order to discipline children. Fortunate are those 
youngsters who have been taught a trusting con- 
fidence in these helpful friends of theirs! 
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VALENTINE 


I do not know what use your heart can make 
Of this small song I sing. 

Out of my own need I have shaped the slight 
Unnecessary thing. 

Word follows careful word, and yet can say 
Nothing new: 

My eyes and hands a thousand times have said 
The same to you. 

You know, as you have known through all the years, 
That in our love I live... 

And yet in needless song I must repeat 

My need to give. 














—BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


TO A SON 


Within your merry eyes I see 
My surest immortality; 


And in my love for you I find 
The joy that scattered off my mind 


When troops of scientific doubt 
Put Meeting-House reserves to rout. 


And in the bloom your serious face 
And features manifest, I trace 


How fatherhood enables men, 
Grown weary, to be born again. 


— WILBERT SNOW 
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THE POET DESTROYS TIME 


The poet sits breathing lightly, making rhyme, 

The poet sits in time, destroying time. 

Feeding on stale air wrapped up in hours, 

Breathless things rise out of him like flowers 
No years can touch, a dozen or a hundred. 
The tall and transient thunderstorm had thundered, 
But little thought its thunder would endure, 

Now here it is a daisy rising pure 

With fire for its heart upon the west. 
The swallow warms five bullets in her nest 

Which long ago bored holes in sparkling Summer, 

Fell, and were lost in grass. A scarlet drummer 

Keeps a war alive we never knew. 

The crowned woodpecker’s hollow Spring tattoo 

Goes on though the trees it drummed are little 

Ashes lighter than the aphid’s spittle. 

Great men who weighed the world down with wide thighs 

Are nothing, but the boys with wide blue eyes 

And backs no wider than a melon’s rind 

Shout in the meadow where they fell behind 

The runner that runs on to death and dust. 

The poet is befriender of the lust 

No longer than an hour of early May, 

He makes liars of years and of a day, 

He is the friend of young things and the weak, 

Hushes a senate, and lets the small lark speak 

For hours while fleets sink in the sea, 

And steals from time the topaz called a bee. 


—RosBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


NEWS ITEM 


“The civics class of the local high school 
will run the city for a day.” 


Rise, rejoice with a cheerful voice! 
Our city’s plight is ended. 

By righteous rule of the Simmons School 
Will citizens be defended. 


Down with poverty, down with strife; 
All shall be clean as clover, 

Secret your vote and safe your life— 
The pupils are taking over. 


Mayor and council, see them pass— 
And forgive me for confiding 

Our Mary Jane’s at the head of the class; 
It’s she who'll be presiding! 


—VIRGINIA Scott MINER 


FEBRUARY 


The shortest month of all the year, 

With honored names so bright, 

Of those who led us from the dark 
Into freedom’s light. 


Let us follow in their paths, 

Building ever for the free, 

As did Lincoln, Washington, 
For democracy. 


— GEORGE LYNDON 








What Will the Harvest Be? 


VIRGINIA KLETZER 


National Chairman, Committee on Founders Day 


E TALK much of the vision and the ideals 

\ \ / of the Founders of this great organization. 

Is this mere patter, or do we really evalu- 

ate the things they did in relation to what has 

transpired in America during the past forty-eight 

years? I prefer more dynamic words to describe 

the contribution of those who pioneered in the 

parent-teacher movement. Vision can be mere 

dreaming; ideals do not always take form in con- 
structive achievement. 

Because the Founders were so far ahead of their 
time, because they overcame great handicaps, I 
should prefer to substitute the words imagination 
and courage. 

They had imagination that looked beyond the 
prejudices, the customs, and the indifference of 
their times to a social order in which children who 
were born blind; children who were physically, 
emotionally, mentally, and spiritually starved; 
and children who were exploited received no spe- 
cial consideration. They looked forward to the 
day when all these tragedies of childhood should 
be done away with; and their imagination was 
teamed up with the courage and perseverance to 
take the first vastly important steps toward this 
goal. 

Truly the history of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is the history of the social 
growth of America. To appreciate this growth 
let us take stock of the year 1897. At that time 
the laws of many states ignored all the rights of 
the mother to her children—as they did her rights 
to her own property. In those days little children 
toiled long hours in textile mills and in the low, 
dank, underground passages of coal mines. If 
children got into trouble with the law they were 
tried as adult criminals and housed with adults 
in prisons and jails. And those jails were not the 
modern and well-equipped buildings many com- 
munities boast of today. 

In the field of health we were on the threshold 
of preventive medicine, but we still believed in 
the effectiveness of an asafetida bag hung around 
a child’s neck to ward off disease. It was the day 
of the double standard; a “nice” woman wasn’t 
supposed to know why the Jones’s baby was born 
blind. 
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Our Founders tackled these glaring problems 
valiantly. But—and this is even more to their 
credit—they sensed other needs not so evident. 
Long before social work was acknowledged as a 
profession, they recognized the dangers involved 
in letting unskilled persons deal with children. 
They led a concerted demand for the special train- 
ing of men and women who handle children 
in institutions and in agencies for the care of 
dependent and delinquent minors. 


The Earliest Beginnings 


— brought the experts of their day to the 
first Congress to tell them about child care and 
development, about good health practices, about 
nutrition, and about home management. They 
were alert to new techniques for learning and 
teaching, and they boldly advocated the new phi- 
losophy of education. We realize, of course, that 
the result of their endeavors was but the seed, 
not the full-blown plant. In the fine address on 
playgrounds made by Constance Mackenzie at 
that first meeting of the Congress, much was said 
about the importance of play areas in congested 
tenement districts; but among the ideas she pre- 
sented was one small seed that has borne great 
fruit. It was the statement that in only one 
American city, Philadelphia, were public funds 
being appropriated for playgrounds. 

Down went the roots from this tiny seed. Why 
shouldn’t other cities do likewise? This matter 
of the health, safety, and happiness of children 
was a public responsibility and should not be left 
to the limited and fluctuating resources of private 
charity. People began to see that playgrounds in 
congested areas prevented delinquency and as such 
preventives were good investments for any city. 

Stems and leaves shot up on the plant, and we 
said that adequate play space was a need of all 
growing children, not merely a service to the un- 
derprivileged. We said that wholesome recreation, 
group play, exercise of the larger muscles, and 
the other things offered by a good playground 
program were desirable for all children and be- 
longed in a good community setup, just as side- 
walks and street lighting and sanitation belong 
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there. And because of the growing public opinion 
for which we were so largely responsible it gradu- 
ally became an accepted thing for public funds 
to be used for the purchase and maintenance of 
playgrounds. 

But the plant continues to grow, and now it 
has blossomed into a broader interpretation of 
recreation—one that includes hobbies, arts, and 
crafts; adult education; folk dancing; teen-age 
centers; and all the varied facilities and programs 
that we know make for the constructive use of 
leisure time. We do not come to the end of en- 
deavors like this. The program must continue to 
grow with our growing needs. Our imagination— 
or vision, if you will—is challenged to recognize 
and anticipate those needs. 


The Growth and Spread of Knowledge 


VERITABLE garden of seeds was planted that 

February of 1897 in the field of social service 
and child protection, and each has grown as lux- 
uriantly as did the playground seed. Out of the 
protest against treating the juvenile offender with 
the same eye-for-an-eye justice that we used for 
the adult came the juvenile court. The roots sent 
down by the idea of a special court for children 
have produced skilled probation officers and ether 
social workers for the court; detention homes in- 
stead of jails; child guidance and psychiatric clin- 
ics; study centers; and all the other modern pro- 
cedures and services for adjusting these unfor- 
tunate children so that they may have a better 
chance to become fine, useful citizens. An impor- 
tant landmark in social welfare was the establish- 
ment of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, in which the 
growing Congress played a part in cooperation 
with other organizations and agencies. 

The very revolutionary suggestion that “every 
man and woman in the country who wishes to 
marry should be made to pass a physical examina- 
tion” was daringly presented to the first Congress. 
The obvious importance of such a safeguard if 
America’s children were to be well born was 
quickly recognized and our people have steadily 
pursued this line, until now state after state is 
making this requirement. 

Unreliable food preparations, bottles with nip- 
ples on unwashable tubes, and other unsanitary 
baby equipment were called to the attention of 
the first Congress. All these bore fruit in our 
persistent and successful support of the Federal 
Food and Drug Act and in a myriad of state and 
municipal laws not only for the sanitary prepara- 


tion of foods but for their distribution and han- 
dling as well. 

The greatest emphasis in that first convention 
was placed on the importance of the home—an 
emphasis we have never relinquished. Through 
the years we have added stone on stone to the 
structure by bringing to more and more people, 
through an ever greater variety of media, the 
accumulated scientific knowledge of our day about 
strengthening the home and giving a professional 
status to parenthood. Our recognition of the 
meaning of the home in the child’s life and our 
provision of criteria by which a good home may 
be measured have had great weight. We have 
maintained a vanguard position in the whole social 
swing from indifferent institutional care to the 
present broad social program carried on by most 
of our cities and states. 


Two Ever-Present Problems 


HE TWO great issues facing America and the 

world today—that of racial and religious toler- 
ance and that of world peace—were clouds on the 
horizon of that early Congress also. Both these 
problems must be solved if civilization is to sur- 
vive. As the surveyor needs two known points to 
project his line ahead, we need the experience of 
the past and the best knowledge of our own day 
to project our thinking into the future. The pages 
written by our Founders held good directions. 
They presented sympathetically the splendid con- 
tributions that minority groups, both religious 
and racial, had made to family life. 

The longest resolution passed at that first as- 
sembly was a peace resolution. A few sentences 
from that resolution might well be adopted again 
—such as the “suggestion to mothers, instructors, 
and citizens of America that lessons of peace must 
first be taught by harmony at the hearth” and 
the pledge “I promise to teach to my children. . . 
everything with regard to justice and peace which 
I shal! learn, and to seek to develop within them 
the sentiments to which I am hereby dedicating 
myself, . . . I promise to seek each day to utter 
some word or to perform some action which may 
promote the cause of peace.” 

The Founders wisely linked justice with peace. 
This is perhaps the important line that we as 
social engineers must project into our future 
thoughts and acts. Peace without justice will not 
endure, and if we forget this when victory comes, 
the years will be few before the dread Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse ride again. 
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A Head Start on History 


and girls of high school or even college age know 

precious little about American history, and then 
we insist that something should be done about it. The dif- 
ficulty is, of course, that by the time a child reaches the 
teens very little really can be done. 

The foundation for an acquaintance with our history is 
laid the first time you say to your little daughter, “When 
I was four years old, just like you . . .”’ or to your son, 
““When I was a kid in Ohio . . .” and then tell a real-life 
story to which the child listens with flattering interest. For 
if you can get them early enough you are sure of listeners 
who are not only attentive but fascinated. To any little 
child there is something marvelous in the very idea that 
anything was going on in the world before he was in it, 
and you are a living proof that something was. 

By telling that story you have cast the first filament 
across the gulf that separates today from the far-distant 
past—the filament that, as in bridge building, carries ever 
thicker cords and cables until the span is strong. For you 
have established a sense of continuity, the one thing abso- 
lutely necessary to create an interest in history. The past 
is dull to a child only when it is presented as something cut 
off completely from the today in which he lives. He begins 
to see the long ago as part of the same living stream that 
moves toward the future through the present, as today be- 
comes yesterday on its way to tomorrow. 


: y and g now and then someone discovers that boys 


Teens Live in the Contemporary World 


UT UNLEssS he has been previously conditioned in some 
such way as this, the teen-ager is not interested in 
what has gone on before he was in the world—or, for that 
matter, in what went on even in his own life before he 
reached the teens. This time of life is fiercely contem- 
porary. Girls and boys are not so much absorbed in them- 
selves (contrary to the ideas of many of their elders) as 
they are in what is being done, thought, said, and sung by 
other boys and girls their own age. 

Whenever I think of what for convenience we call the 
high school period, there comes to my mind the picture of 
a wood road I used often to take in the high country of 
Vermont. It ran along the crest of a hill and was so shaded 
by arching trees, so hedged by bushes that though there 
were breaks now and then where the older people would 
stop to look out over the hillside and valley below, for the 
most part it was a green tunnel—softly shadowed, the 





Note: Mrs. Becker is preparing an annotated list of history books 
for children, which will appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
National Parent-Teacher. So that the list may fill your needs as 
completely as a she asks you to write and tell her what you 
would particularly like to see on such a list. Is there some book 
your child has found specially fascinating? Or some period for 
which you have been unable to find a book? Send your sug- 
gestions or requests to Mrs. Becker in care of this Magazine. 
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MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Editor, Children’s Books, New York Herald Tribune 


only bright light shining far on ahead where the passage 
came out into open country. When I think of the teens | 
seem to see that leaf-walled world, full of young folks all 
going in the same direction—forward. They are talking, 
laughing, or silent, now and then looking out for a moment 
to get a brief vision of how high up they are—but they 
never stop, never turn backward, never even look behind 
them. They move on, absorbed in the present, until they 
come out at the end of that magic tunnel into the light of 
common day. 

They have been growing up. But though they live to be 
centenarians, whatever they saw or did in that enchanted 
passage will stay with them. When they hear a song they 
sang then, a joke they thought was funny, the name of a 
schoolmate they have not seen for years, the memory will 
come back with a little magic around it. So don’t worry 
too much if the teen-aged youngster is absorbed in himself 
to the exclusion of all that has gone before. He is uncon- 
sciously storing up material for the future. 


What We Owe Our Children 


HERE IS no foundation for a popular belief that study- 
Ting the past lessens our efficiency in dealing with the 
present. Sometimes we wonder how the British can stand 
up under the strains of war, maintaining their poise as well 
as their courage. I have just realized one reason for it after 
reading one of the little Cambridge manuals, The English- 
man and His History. It clearly shows the support and 
reinforcement that come from a people’s knowledge 
of what they have gone through in the past and their 
conviction that their history is steadily going forward. 

This is very different from living in—or on—the past. 
We owe our children, for their future support, a good 
working knowledge of the Great American Experiment: of 
the heroes who worked and fought for it, of the crises it has 
met, the tests it has undergone, the progress it has made, 
and the price we have paid not only for gaining our liberty 
but for keeping it. But we cannot give children all this at 
one time, or give it with a set course of reading warranted 
good for everybody. 


History Through Heroes 


i OF all in the learning of history come the heroes, 
whom children often discover even before they learn to 
read. Hero worship frequently leads them to explore books 
beyond their years because they find in those books their 
hero. I found George Washington in a gilt-edged volume 
I am sure was meant only to decorate the parlor table; it 
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was stodgy reading but had hundreds of little pictures, 
especially of life at Mount Vernon. Over this I pored at 
the age of eight, emerging with an admiration for the 
Father of his Country as a magnificent manager added to 
my respect for him as general and president. 

Children today will find a happier, more direct approach 
through the delightful picture book of Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire, George Washington. And they will find our 
best loved hero in Abraham Lincoln by the same authors. 
We have now so many simple, clearly written lives of the 
great that you will have no difficulty in finding your child’s 
natural hero among them, and that hero will take the 
child with him on the road to a love of history. 

Next should come a lively account of our national life, 
one that reflects that sense of continuity to which I must 
continually refer. For a first book of this sort I like Mabel 
Pyne’s Little History of the United States, written for eight- 
year-olds but listened to at an earlier age and enjoyed 
equally by the parent who does the reading. The hand- 
drawn text is filled with gay little pictures in color, the 
whole thing brisk but not flippant. Many a small boy of 
nine or ten has also taken to his heart in this way Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon’s Story of America. 


Don’t Forget Local History 


TRUST THAT by the time a child reaches school age some- 
| one has pointed out to him near-by places or buildings 
that figure in the local history of his part of the country. 
This may be taken for granted in sections that were settled 
before the Revolution, but it is just as necessary to keep 
track of the beginnings of a town that is relatively new. 
History is that part of the past that lives and goes on. The 
history of his own town, reaching a child through the lips 
of an old-timer, puts him in touch with our nation in the 
making. 

If the school or the home has given him an idea of the 
general course of American national life, the child is likely 
to branch out into reading about some special period that 
he has found interesting enough to revisit—colonial days, 
the Revolutionary War, the great Western migration, the 
Gold Rush. A book about that time, whether fact or fic- 
tion, will afford a closer view of one place he has liked in 
passing. 

Here the historical novels come in for good use. But re- 





RITICISM has recently been aimed at 

the schools because today’s children do 
not know the history of their land. Here at 
last is a practical and constructive remedy. 
May Lamberton Becker, Children’s Book 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune’s 
“Books,” reminds us that a love of history 
must begin early, and outlines a simple, nat- 
ural way to create that love in our children. 
She says she has watched it work through 
two generations and that it will work equally 
well for you and your children. 
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member—a story is not historical just because it is sup- 
posed to have taken place in the past. Simply bringing in 
Washington on a horse is not enough to re-create the Revo- 
lution in the same way a good novel about the period 
does. Esther Forbes’s Johnny Tremaine, however, succeeds 
admirably in re-creating the times of Paul Revere. 

I had occasion to test a great many books for the skill 
with which their authors made an historical period come 
alive when I collected material for an anthology, Growing 
Up with America (Lippincott). Every story in it comes 
from a book that is not only well written but affords a 
trustworthy account of life as it was lived in America in the 
period in which it takes place. Another quality is also 
present in these selections: Each one tells such an in- 
teresting story that it makes you want to read the book 
from which it was taken. 


Background Makes the Difference 


Y THE time a child has read these books he will have 
reached those teens with which we began. The chances 
are that after such preparation no youngster, however 
absorbed in the present, can lose his sense of the past. For 
he will have been unconsciously training himself to think 
of the living past as part of today, part of his own life. He 
will read adult fiction, and much of it will be historical. 
He will understand it better than some of his friends who 
learned the story of America only under compulsion in 
school. 

Of course, if his teachers have also found history fas- 
cinating, school will aid rather than hinder his progress. 
And if in the teens a boy comes upon a teacher with a 
genius for creating and communicating a love of history, 
he may take fire even if he has never cared for the subject 
before. But it takes something very like genius in a 
teacher to do this for a lad of sixteen, whereas at six it can 
be done by any parent who loves his country and longs to 
pass on to his child the conviction that this is a country 
well worth loving. 

I speak as a parent who has been a teacher, one with 
whom many parents and teachers have shared their ex- 
periences; and it is to parents of young children that this 
personal advice is offered. It may be unconventional, but 
it has one good feature: it works. I have watched it work 
through two generations. 
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OQ” FAMILY finds the World Almanac indis- 
pensable for answering the many questions 
that come up in conversation, usually at the din- 
ner table. For example, just recently we read in 
the daily paper that according to the Gallup Poll 
only a small percentage of adults in this country 
are able to name even one provision of the Atlantic 
Charter. Our family didn’t do much better, but we 
did follow our discussion with a checkup of these 
provisions in the World Almanac. This publication 
is a mine of information about national and inter- 
national problems. It settles many arguments in 


our family. ae a 


Ss A teacher I am often amused by the strange 
+X notions children have about state borders. Once 
a pupil said that you could not easily cross from 
one state into another because there was always 
a high fence or stone wall along the border. 

I was interested, therefore, in a story one of my 
pupils told about the ingenious device her family 
used when they drove to California. As they ap- 
proached each state border the children made 
newspaper confetti, which they threw out of the 
car window just as they crossed the state line. 

0D oO 0 

°F ge A period of years, as our children have 

grown up, we have visited many noted his- 
torical shrines. Our family has found it awe- 
inspiring to see the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, 
to examine the original document of the Constitu- 
tion in the Congressional Library at Washington, 
D. C., to visit the Old North Church in Boston. I 
well remember the breath-taking view from the 
belfry of this church. I remember, too, watching 
my nine-year-old son very industriously copying 
the Gettysburg Address from Lincoln’s tomb. 
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dows on the 


WORLD 


ACH month the National Parent-Teacher 

will present in this new department a 
series of simple ideas, gleaned from a variety 
of sources, that have helped families to broad- 
en and extend their world horizons. We hope 
these suggestions may make your own family 
discussions more interesting and profitable. 


E OFTEN have a little geography quiz at the 

dinner table, asking each other such ques- 
tions as these: What is the difference between the 
Balkans and the Baltic? Between Arabia and Bes- 
sarabia? Is it true that Venice is about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of Vladivostok? Which 
is farther north, Maine or the state of Washing- 
ton? If you dug right through the earth from 
where you are now, would you come out in China? 
If not, where would you come out? 


0 oO 


Yom program about sources of food is some- 
times carried on in our home. At the breakfast 
table, for example, we may ask questions like 
these: Where does our coffee come from? Where 
does cinnamon come from? What do raisins come 
from? Where is our cereal manufactured? It is 
easy, of course, to push these questions too far 
and produce a strained atmosphere. The quiz must 
be carried on in a spirit of fun. 


) 


NE OF the finest ways our family has discovered 

to widen our window on the world is by in- 

viting certain interesting guests to our home. Per- 

haps living in a university town gives us a special 

advantage, but even the small town where I used 

to live offered unusual opportunities to enrich the 
family circle in this way. 

After the war we shall have many young men 
and young women who will be able to talk to our 
youngsters about the foreign countries they have 
seen. We can use these experiences to build an un- 
derstanding of other peoples and other lands. 


—EDGAR DALE, Associate Editor 
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Life at the Pseschool Level 





THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON THE ARTICLE 
WHAT IS THE WAR DOING TO OUR 
CHILDREN? SEE PAGE 11. 




















Outstanding Points 


I. Aside from protection against sheer physical dangers 
the greatest need of children in wartime is for protection 
of their feelings of security. Normally these feelings de- 
velop in the family group. Therefore the disruption of 
families by war constitutes a serious threat to children. 

Il. The attitudes and emotions of children in wartime 
depend chiefly on those of the adults who surround them. 
The child whose mother keeps her courage and equanim- 
ity in the midst of war will reflect her spirit. 

III. Participation in war activities by mothers of 
young children should be weighed against the youngsters’ 

t need of maternal care, companionship, and love. 

IV. Children are also very dependent on the stability 
of their physical surroundings. A constant shifting of the 
place they call home is hard on them. The great migra- 
tions caused by war increase the young child’s need for 
mothering and create an urgent demand for good child- 
care centers, nursery schools, and kindergartens. 

V. In the wise training of children the naturalness of 
aggressive and hostile feelings is recognized, but young- 
sters are taught how to curb and control them. Children 
today are often confused by our efforts to do this when 
they realize that people all over the world are hurting and 
killing each other. Dealing with this difficult psycho- 
logical problem is a challenge to parents and teachers. 

VI. The wartime problems of school-age children differ 
somewhat from those of younger children. For boys, 
especially, the absence of fathers is more serious. But 
many and varied possibilities for participating in the war 
effort and maintaining the home front afford wholesome 
psychological outlets for this age group. 

VII. Keeping the memory of an absent father alive in 
the minds of his children and stressing the ideals of brav- 
ery and protection represented by his war service is the 
highest type of morale-building for children. 

VIII. War holds dire threats for children. Whether 
they will reap benefits by having a better world to live in 
depends on us. We must meet that challenge! 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. What practical measures should be taken to give 
young children feelings of security in wartime? at 
should each child’s mother try to do? His father? What 
provisions should the community make? 

2. The U.S. Children’s Bureau pamphlet To Parents in 
Wartime tells us that children “can take it if we can.” 
How can we fortify ourselves so that we can take it? 
What attitudes and behavior should adults try to develop 
so as to be of greatest help to children? 

3. What is your community doing to encourage moth- 
ers of young children to stay at home instead of taking 
jobs? Discuss the various aspects of this important 
problem. 

4. We hear much of mother-substitutes in wartime. 
What does the term imply? Who can play the role of 
mother-substitute? How can the real mother and the 
mother-substitute cooperate for the good of the child? 
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5. When are mothers of young children justified in 
following their husbands from place to place? What are 
some of the things they can do to minimize the bad effects 
of this migration on their children? What services should 
war-industry communities provide for such children? 
Does your community provide them? If not, what can 
your P.T.A. do to help obtain them? 


6. What attitudes should we take toward the war play 
of young children? How can we help them to understand 


that fighting is not desirable even though our country is 
at war? 


7. Compare the effects of war on preschool, elementary 
school, and adolescent children. 


8. In what wholesome ways can an absent father be 
made a living reality to his young children? 

9. What can we do to meet the social challenges that 
face us today and will continue to face us in the postwar 
period? How can we pioneer in developing better rela- 
tions among all people and all nations so that today’s pre- 
school children may grow up in a world without war? 


Outline a specific program by which you personally can 
strive toward this end. 
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THIS OUTLINE IS BASED ON 
THE ARTICLE SEX EDUCA- 
TION TODAY. SEE PAGE 4. 








Outstanding Points 


I. The family is a most important force in bringing 
about an adequate sex adjustment in children. Effective 
sex education must begin early, be positive, and be broad 
in seope. 

II. The greatest contribution parents can make toward 
the proper adjustment of children in matters of sex and 
in their later family life is to provide an emotionally 
stable and a happy home. 

III. If parents are to be good teachers they must 
recognize sex as a natural, normal part of living and 
realize that they can teach the facts about it in the 
same way they do other matters. Parents should keep 
pace with the maturity of their children and prepare 
them for each stage of development as it approaches. 

IV. Young people who have made the best adjustments 
to sex are commonly found to have high ideals of family 
life and the desire for a successful marriage and happy 
home life of their own. 

V. The boy or girl who develops his abilities and his 
interests has a much better chance of making a satisfac- 
tory social adjustment than does the youth who always 
has time on his hands. 

VI. The possession of friends whose influence is posi- 
tive is also important. Parents can help, too, by pro- 
viding recreational facilities in the home, by being in- 
terested in their children’s friends, and by being, them- 
selves, friends and comrades to their children. 

VII. Sex education at an early age establishes the 
parent as the child’s confidant, sets up wholesome atti- 
tudes, helps to counteract ative influences, and gives 
the child an understanding of the nature of sex while he 
is yet emotionally unstirred about such matters. 

VIII. Parents should encourage the efforts of schools 
and churches to build suitable programs of sex education. 
These institutions can support and supplement the ef- 
forts of the home. 

IX. Confining discussions of sex to conversations with 
either the mother or the father—rather than with both— 
gives a child a one-sided view of sex and of the relation 
of the sexes to each other. 


X. When we have faith in the desire of youth to find 
full satisfaction in living and are able to understand our 
own limitations and how to meet them, the proper sex 
education of our children will become an easy matter. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Do you feel that the modern age demands earlier 
and more explicit information about sex for children 
than former periods? Why? 

2. At what age should sex instruction begin? If your 
child asks no questions about sex, shall you give him in- 
struction on sex matters anyhow? 

3. Why does one need to keep in mind the child’s stage 
of development when answering his questions about sex? 

4. Jackie is in the fourth grade. On the first day of 
school after the summer vacation the student teacher 
asks the class to express in a drawing the biggest thing 
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they have seen or done during the summer. Jackie draws 
a picture of Nancy, his pet sow, in the act of farrowing a 
litter of nine fat piggies; his father, mother, big brother, 
and himself are sitting on the fence watching the event. 
It is customary for the teacher to collect the drawings, 
then show each one to the class and let its author answer 
any questions that might be asked. But when the teacher 
comes to Jackie’s drawing, she hides it. Jackie goes home 
puzzled. What is your comment on this situation? 


5. Janie is helping dig potatoes. Her parents see her 
gazing long and earnestly at one big potato with a num- 
ber of small ones around it. Later she disappears until 
supper time. When she goes upstairs to bed her mother is 
astonished because Janie does not take her favorite doll, 
Joyce, with her. Janie confesses reluctantly that Joyce is 
in the back yard. After some hesitation she leads her 
mother out to the garden, digs down under a lilac bush, 
and pulls out Joyce. The evening ends with a good old- 
fashioned spanking because Janie has ruined an expensive 
doll. “‘ Besides, she is just plain stubborn. All she would 
say was that she wanted some little dolls!’’ Comment on 
this episode and suggest a better way of dealing with it. 

6. What differences between the point of view of an 
adolescent and that of his parents toward early love af- 
fairs may cause serious misunderstanding? How is a 
happy marriage related to an adolescent’s adjustment 
to boys and girls his own age? 
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Compulsory Military Service 


Tue following statement by Mrs. William A. 
Hastings is undoubtedly one of the most important 
made by our National president in recent months. 
Released to the press during the November meeting 
of the Board of Managers, this discussion of one of 
the foremost issues of our time is receiving an un- 
usually wide and warm response throughout the 
country. 


At the present time the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is studying the matter of compulsory mili- 
tary training, since any item that is placed on our legis- 
lation program must be carefully examined from every 
angle. 


We agree that all military needs of the government 
must be met. The operation of the Selective Service Act 
will continue to provide a sufficient number of trained 
men for our country’s present and immediate postwar 
military needs. But when we consider something so 
entirely revolutionary in our way of life as compulsory 
military training, we want answers to certain important 
questions: 


What plan of military service will be agreed upon by 
the Allied Nations when the war ends? How many of our 
young men would form our portion of an international 
police force? Should not the men now in service have 
something to say about this matter? Shall we impose a 
prescribed system of military service while they are 
fighting for freedom? 


Can the system of state militia provided for in the Con- 
stitution be made to serve the purpose of national defense 
more adequately than it has done in the past? 


What sort of training would be involved in the new 
program? Would it be entirely military? Would it in- 
clude some general education? Could military training 
be integrated into the regular school and college pro- 
grams? Would the training include both civilian and 
military activity? Would the program be flexible? 


If the health of our youth is a consideration, then the 
answer is a comprehensive program of health and physical 
education from infancy to maturity. This war has shown 
that neglected physical defects have caused thousands of 
men to be rejected. One year’s training cannot undo 
eighteen years of neglect; physical fitness should be a 
continuing program. 


Illiteracy is another reason for the rejection of hundreds 
of thousands of men, but, again, one year in the Army is 
not the best corrective. The only effective remedy is a 
program of equalized educational opportunity for all 
children from their earliest years. 


Our patriotism is equal to that of any other strongly 
democratic organization, but we feel it our duty to know 
what we are doing and why before approving compulsory 
military conscription. Give us time to make an intelligent 
decision when we have more facts upon which to base it. 
We oppose a program of postwar compulsory military 
training at this time. 
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The Serviceman’s Return 


Accorpinc to a recent report submitted by the 
Congress war activities committee, parent-teacher 
associations everywhere have definite responsibilities 
for helping discharged servicemen to readjust. to 
civilian life. The committee proposes this program: 


Prepare the community for the veteran’s return by aid- 
ing in the establishment of counseling centers where he 
can find out all he needs to know about jobs, schools, 
government loans, and other essential matters. 

Arrange discussion groups for him where he may meet 
psychiatrists, job counselors, physicians, or other pro- 
fessional persons who can help him. Organize small study 
groups for mothers and wives so that they may investigate 
and discuss together his special needs. 

At P.T.A. meetings and in all P.T.A. publications 
stress the necessity for loyalty and understanding both 
toward discharged servicemen and those still in service. 

Encourage whenever possible the inauguration of 
courses in colleges, universities, and adult education 
centers for better family living and for training in govern- 
ment service, domestic and foreign. 


Youth Must Be Protected 


Anoruer section of this report, growing out of the 
effects of war on the welfare of young people, urges 
parent-teacher groups to take three important steps: 


First: Cooperate with welfare agencies whose duty is 
to find foster homes for the more than 100,000 children 
made homeless by the war. 

Second: Study state adoption laws. Make sure that 
they provide maximum protection for the adopted child 
and for his parents, and then work for uniform laws 
among all the states. 

Third: See that child labor laws are enforced and 
strengthened, and encourage schools to develop programs 
combining work and school training. 


Let Nothing Stop Us 


Sr another section of the war activities com- 
mittee’s report cautions us to remember that the 
war is not yet won. Let’s show our generalship, it 
suggests, by doing these things: 


Preparing for the day of victory by making an all-out 
effort to hasten military success. 

Cooperating actively in all salvage and anti-inflation 
campaigns, as well as drives for planned spending and 
saving through the purchase of war bonds. 

Recognizing the real problems of racial hatred that 
exist in our nation today and working harder than ever 
before to promote better human relations. 

Studying the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and keeping 
abreast of all developments in the planning of the peace. 
We can still lose the war by losing the peace, and we can 
lose the peace even before the war is won. 
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AVE you ever thought of using motion pic- 

tures for your monthly P.T.A. programs? 

A good film will serve either as a substitute 

for a speaker or to clarify and enlarge upon a subject 

already presented by a speaker—and motion pictures 
always help to increase attendance! 

In order to obtain the best results the film should 
be introduced by an able leader thoroughly familiar 
with its content. His remarks may be intended 
merely to arouse interest in the topic or to point out 
certain things to be looked for in the film. After the 
picture has been shown he should encourage com- 
ments and questions, closing with a summary of the 
pertinent points presented both by the film and by 
the audience. 

The following list of 16 mm. sound films was 
prepared by Dr. Edgar Dale, National chairman of 
Visual Education. They may be obtained for a 
nominal fee from the visual education libraries in the 
extension divisions of most state universities or from 
motion picture rental libraries. 


CRIME, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, AND 
YOUTH PROBLEMS 

Boy in Court. How a juvenile court operates. 11 minutes. 
City of Little Men. The work of Father Edward J. Flanagan 
in Boys’ Town. 10 minutes. 

Juvenile Delinquency. A film that indicates some important 
causes of crime, illustrates the development of a typical juvenile 
delinquent, and suggests proper remedial measures. 11 minutes. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Children of Mars. The plight of children from three to four- 
teen years who are left without parental guidance in wartime. 
18 minutes. 

Willie and the Mouse. ' Experiments with laboratory mice 
that teach valuable lessons in educational procedures. 11 
minutes. 

Wilson Dam School. A day with the children of a community- 
centered school at Wilson Dam, Alabama. 20 minutes. 
Youth in Crisis. Portrayal of present-day youth problems 
that have been vated by wartime uncertainties, and sug- 
gested solutions through intelligent community action. 18 


minutes. 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Defending the City’s Health. The work of a model city 
health department. 11 minutes. 
For Health and Happiness. Signs of proper nutrition and 
growth in human beings that everyone can learn to recognize. 
11 minutes. Color. 
Fundamentals of Diet. The basic requirements of a balanced 
diet. 11 minutes. 
Man at the Wheel. The latest developments in safety engi- 
neering, safety education, and the enforcement of safety laws, 
presented in an interesting manner. 12 minutes. 
One, Two, Three, Go. A safety education picture in which 
the leading roles are played by the members of “Our Gang”’; 
made with the cooperation of several national safety organiza- 
tions. 11 minutes. 
Safety in the Home. An excellent presentation of precautions 
to ensure home safety. 11 minutes. 

—RutTuH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGEs, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Can’t Help Singing—Universal. Direction, Frank Ryan. A 
glorified Western, its music vying with the scenery for interest, 
and its improbable story, set in 1848, swinging from the East 
Coast to California. It has something of the quality and style 
of an operetta and is saved from mediocrity by bits of comedy. 
Much of the action takes place as a wagon train makes its way 
across the continent. Cast: Deanna Durbin, Robert Paige, 
Akim Tamiroff, David Bruce, Leonid Kinskey, Clara Blandick. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 





Hollywood Canteen— Warner Brothers. Direction, Delmar 
Daves. The loneliness of servicemen in far-off places and their 
dreams of romance and glamour in Hollywood are the bases of 
this romantic story. The picture shows the sincere efforts of 
the motion picture industry and the stars to satisfy this longing 
through their Canteen and to make memorable the short leaves. 
Cast: Joan Leslie, Jack Benny, Joe E. Brown, Eddie Cantor, 
Joan Crawford, Bette Davis, John Garfield, Alan Hale, Ida 
Lupino, Barbara Stanwyck, and many others. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 
Music for Millions— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Hen- 
ry Koster. Under the able direction of Henry Koster and 
Georgie Stoll symphonic music is presented so that it blends 
into the story. The plot revolves around a little girl of seven, 
her older sister, and a group of girls who play in a symphony 
orchestra. Margaret O’Brien almost steals the spotlight from 
José Iturbi. The film has such a great variety of entertainment 
that it will be a treat for everyone. Cast: Margaret O’Brien, 
José Iturbi, June Allyson, Jimmy Durante, Marsha Hunt, 
Hugh Herbert, Harry Davenport, Marie Wilson, Larry Adler. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 








National Velvet—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Clar- 
ence Brown. Here is a film that contains all the elements that 
make for good screen entertainment. It has an excellent story 
which has been given the understanding direction and the 
beauty of production it deserves. The high point of its drama 
is the national steeplechase in England when a girl and a boy 
reap the reward for the long month they have spent training 
her horse for the race. But the heart of the story is in the daily 
life of a family with four children and a wandering boy whom 
they have taken in off the road. The story’s value lies in the 
fundamental standards of right and wrong that are so clearly 
projected. Without intent they cause us to hold up the mirror 
to ourselves. Cast: Mickey Rooney, Donald Crisp, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Anne Revere, Jackie Jenkins. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 


Sergeant Mike—Columbia. Direction, Henry Levin. The 





training and duties of the Army K-9 Corps are presented in this . 


well-made picture into which warm human interest is injected 
by the story. An eight-year-old boy gives his dog—a German 
shepherd—to the Army when his father is reported missing in 
action, in order that one of the “family” may continue in serv- 
ice. The cast is good; the child, Larry Parks, is captivating; 
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uspense is maintained to the end. Cast: Larry Parks, 
—s Bates, Ross Hunter, Loren Tindall. 





is 14-18 8-14 
ee Good Good 
Sunday Dinner for a Soldier—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Lloyd Bacon. This naturally acted, excellently cast story of a 
motherless little family who live in a houseboat on a Florida 


beach has humor, pathos, and the simple love story of an 
imaginative girl and a family-hungry flyer. The parts are well 
taken. The lack of lavish costumes and settings seems to add 
emphasis to the theme of family love and unity. Cast: Anne 
Baxter, John Hodiak, Charles Winninger, Anne Revere. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 


The Three Caballeros—Disney-RKO. Direction, Norman 
Ferguson and Harold Young. This is the one and only Disney 
at his very best. Its charming simplicity makes the picture 
outstanding for children, and its clever, sophisticated humor 
will delight adults. The film combines cartoons and live action 
in lovely songs, dances, and festivals. The three caballeros are a 
Brazilian parrot, a Mexican rooster, and Donald Duck. The 
action swings from the South Pole northward to Mexico, with 
stops along the way and a story at every stop. Cast: Donald 
Duck, Joe Carioca, Panchito, Aurora Miranda, Carmen Molina. 








Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Delightful Delightful 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Belle of the Yukon—RKO. Direction, William Seiter. A 
musical melodrama, photographed in Technicolor, gorgeously 
costumed, and set in Alaska in the gold rush days of 1898— 
tuneful, colorful, and gay. The story is rather hazy, but the 
wealth of cast material, the lavish settings, and the livel 
music compensate. The dialogue is daring in spots, althoug 


can reach the millions through the universal | of the 
screen. The story, biographical in form, spans the life of a 
priest from boyhood to old age; he is a man of magnificent faith 
and great courage. The Christlike character of Father Chisholm 
is so impressive that the audience feels it is sharing his expe- 
riences. The direction, staging, dialogue, and music are excep- 
tional. Cast: Gregory Peck, Thomas Mitchell, Vincent Price, 
Rosa Stradner, Roddy McDowall, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Superior Yes, though 

mature 


Nevada—RKO. Direction, Edward Killy. Western melo- 

drama, constructed in the usual pattern but with an interesting 

background story of the Comstock Lode. It has beautiful des- 

ert scenery, fast action, and fine horsemanship. Cast: Bob 

Mitchum, Anne Jeffreys, — A aren, Nancy Gates. 
14-— 


Adulis 
Good Good 


Good 

ho 4 Shall Have Faith—Monogram. Direction, William 
Nigh. This is a story based on recent research and accomplish- 
ment in the fight to restore polio victims to health. The revo- 
lutionary method —as shown in the picture—has been successful 
in many cases in overcoming the paralysis that so frequently 
follows an attack of this disease; this treatment is now being 
used in three hospitals. The gee inspires hope— perhaps too 
much hope, because, although successful in many instances, in 
many others no benefit to the patient results from the treat- 
ment. The story is arresting, and the characterizations of the 
excellent cast are dignified and restrained. Cast: Gale Storm, 
~ ae Smith, John _o 7 ja Conrad Nagel. 

is — 


Interesting 


Superior 





8-14 





8-14 


Interesting Mature 





Three Is a Family—Sol Lesser—United Artists. Direction, 
Edward Ludwig. The dearth of houses and the abundance of 
wartime babies form the basis of this gy: lively farce-comedy, 
presented with an excellent cast and good production. The 


in keeping with the story. Cast: Randolph Scott, Gypsy Rose story is lightly handled, and a pair of adorable twins appeal. 
Lee, Dinah Shore, Bob Burns. Cast: Marjorie Reynolds, Charles Ruggles, Helen ebditick. 
Adulis 14-18 8-14 Adulis 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing No Amusing Amusing Possibly 





The Falcon in Hollywood— RKO. Direction, Gordon Doug- 
las. The setting—a Hollywood motion picture studio—is the 
outstanding feature of this episode in the series of adventures 
in the life of the redoubtable falcon. The plot, although routine, 
is well written, and the acting is good. Cast: Tom Conway, 
Barbara Hale, Veda Ann Borg, John Abbott. 
Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Diverting Diverting 


No 
The Keys of the Kingdom —20th Century-Fox. Direction, 


John M. Stahl. A superior film of rare beauty and great sig- 
nificance, for it demonstrates how the teachings of Christ 








Jackie Jenkins, who made his screen debut last year 
in The Human Comedy, is one of the delightful 
youngsters in M.G.M.’s National V elvet. 
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Together Again—Columbia. Direction, Charles Vidor. A 
beautiful young widow— mayor of a small town—finds life very 
complicated when her father-in-law decides she should marry 
again. The romantic ideas of her teen-age stepdaughter add to 
the merriment. An entertaining little farce, with good cast and 
direction. Cast: Irene Dunne, Charles Boyer, Charles Coburn. 
Adulis 14-18 . 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Mature 


Winged Victory—20th Century-Fox. Direction, George Cukor. 
This stage play is brought to the screen with few ex- 
cept for the advantage it takes of the wider scope ecw le to 
motion pictures in settings and action. In the main, the military 
cast is the same as in the stage produstion, The story concerns 
six boys who together start their training in the Army Air 
Corps. Their aspirations, romances, and triumphs, their dis- 
appointments and heart-breaking tragedies, in turn amuse, 
inspire, thrill, and sadden. Cast: Private Lon McCallister, 
Jeanne Crain, Sergeant Edmond O’Brien, Jane Ball. aps 


Adults 14-18 
Excellent Excellent Good but tense 








ADULT 


Destiny— Universal. Direction, Reginald Le Borg. A rather 
shoddy story about a weak young man who becomes involved 
with gangsters and, after serving a term in prison, tries to go 
straight. The picture is redeemed to some extent by the char- 
acter of a young blind girl, though its sentimental appeal tends 
to throw unearned sympathy to the selfish, weak character for 
the sake of a happy ending. Cast: Gloria Jean, Alan Curtis, 
Frank Craven, Frank Fenton. 

Adults 14-18 

Fair Not recommended 





8-14 
No 





Experiment Perilous—Robert Fellows-RKO. ——, 
Jacques Tourneur. An old-fashioned melodrama, so well 

and produced that it holds the interest of the audience even 
through the improbable ending. The character study showing 
the effects of hate and jealousy on the life of a man gives sub- 
stance to the story. It is excellent of its type and is far removed 
from war. Cast: Hedy Lamarr, George Brent, Paul Lukas. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Possibly No 
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Looking into Legislation 


N DECEMBER 19, 1944, the eventful Seventy-eighth 
Congress of the United States passed into history. We 
who pledge ourselves “to secure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and youth” may well take 
stock to learn how much we have accomplished in terms of 
our own legislation program and what still lies before us. 


We have given —_— to measures providing for ade- 
quate appropriations for the Federal agencies that admin- 
ister programs in the fields of child welfare and consumer 
interest. Not all these agencies have received all the 
financial aid they need, but we feel that our influence has 
helped to keep the appropriations at their present level. 
Sufficient funds have always been made available to the 
Emergency Maternity and Infant-Care Program, provid- 
ing for the wives and babies of servicemen in the lower 
four grades and of aviation cadets. This program is 
administered by the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor and by state health departments. 


We have consistently worked to retain the basic prin- 
ciples of the Farm Security Administration, which is still 
operating under reduced appropriations. However, our 
support was a strong factor in the continuation of the 
Price Control Act and also had much to do with the recent 
WPB order setting aside all blue denim for children’s 
garments and for work clothes. 


® The following specific bills supported by our program 
of legislation have become law this year: 


H. R. 4915, the Federal Aid Road Act of 1944, designed 
to facilitate safe and economical highway transportation 
after the war. . 


H. J. Res. 241, “requesting the President to urge upon 
the governments of those countries where the cultivation 
of the poppy plant exists, the necessity of immediately 
limiting the production of opium to the amount required 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes.’”’ This 
resolution is now Public Law No. 400. 

S. 1851 and H. R. 4615, companion bills “‘to establish, 


for the Faby one and control of tuberculosis, a division 
in the Public Health Service, and for other purposes.”’ 


® The following bills, which we opposed, did not pass: 


H. R. 1806 and H. R. 3947, both committing the nation 
to a program of postwar military training. 

H. R. 4663, a bill that, if passed, would have trans- 
ferred the functions of the Childre n’s Bureau, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, to the Federal Security Administrator 
and the U.S. Publie Health Service. 


® These bills, ry a oe by the National Congress, died 
with the close of the Seventy-eighth Congress: 


S. 1130, the War Area Child-Care Bill of 1943. 
S. 687 and H. R. 2849, Federal Aid for Education. 


S. 1824 and H. R. 4777, companion bills providing a per- 
manent program for school lunches under administration 
of Federal, state, and local school authorities. 


S. 1670, providing appropriations for the extension divi- 
sions of state universities and land-grant colleges. 


S. 1957, a proposed amendment to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 that would make it unlawful for any 
person or group to ban the broadcasting of noncommer- 
cial, educational, or cultural radio programs presented by 
academically accredited, tax-exempt educational insti- 
tutions. 


The last four above-mentioned bills, either in their 
present or in a slightly amended form, will be introduced 
early in the Seventy-ninth Congress and will constitute 
a first order of business. Stand by to talk to, write, or 
wire your senators and representatives! 

CATHERINE F. MCCLELLAN 
National Chairman of Legislation 
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Contributors 


J. LOUISE DESPERT, M.D., has devoted her profes. 
sional career to psychiatric work with children, earning — 
a position of high eminence in this demanding field. In — 
the past ten years she has served as director of the — 
Children’s Service at the New York State Psychiatrie — 
Institute, as research associate in psychiatry at Cornel] 
University Medical College, and—currently—as " 
chiatrist in the out-patient department of the Payne 
Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, New York City. Her val. 
uable published studies include the recent ‘‘Preliminary 
Report on Children’s Reactions to the War.” 


ANNA H. HAYES, associate editor of this Magazine 
and for many years a versatile contributor of prose and 
verse to its pages, writes out of a lifelong interest jn 
child development and parent education. Her knowl- 
edge of both fields has served her well in her parent- 
teacher work—at present in her capacity as National 
chairman of Publicity. Her articles and poems are 
widely sought after. Mrs. Hayes isa former first vice- 
president of the National Congress. 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL holds the well-deserved title 
of senior specialist in health education in the Division 
of Physical Education and Health Activities of the 
U.S. Office of Education. His job is to give service to 
schools and colleges in the broad field of human rela. 
tions in which social hygiene and sex education play so 
vital a part. Dr. Kirkendall acquired his understanding — 
of young people during his varied experience as teacher, 
public school administrator, college professor—and 
parent. He is the author of two books. ; 


ELI0oT GRINNELL MEARS, noted educator, author, — 
and citizen of the world who has learned at first hand , 
the economic problems of Europe, the Near East, and — 
the Pacific, is professor of geography and international © 
trade in Stanford University’s Graduate School of 
Business. The National Congress is proud to claim him — 
as one of its favorite sons. His mother was our own Mary ~ 
Grinnell Mears, originator of Founders Day and mem- — 
ber of that first Congress of Mothers of which he writes © 
so vividly. Eliot Mears, however, does not mention the © 
fact that he almost caused his mother to miss that 
historic meeting. He came down with measles just two 
weeks before! . 


BoNnArRO W. OVERSTREET’S poem “A Great Caring,” 


from which Mrs. Hastings quotes on page 3, first 

peared in PM, and the lines have been cited with 

publishers’ permission. Parent-teacher admirers of Mrs, 
Overstreet’s warm and stirring prose will be pleased to 
know that much of the substance of her new book 
Freedom’s People is based on the series “‘Quality People 
for a Free Society,” — in this M ine in 
1942-43. The book will soon be released by Harper. 


ARILITA ROBERTS WANDLING is a recognized authe 
ity in her chosen field. Long experience in n 
schools has given her neal insight into young 
impressionable minds. Mrs. Wandling has been sup 
intendent of the All Nations Nursery in Los Ang 
superintendent of the Assistance League Nursery of 
Hollywood, and director of a cooperative nursery play- 
ground in Alturas, California. She is now head teacher 
at the Oakdale Child-Care Center at Chico, Califor- 
nia, and has won new laurels with her recent book Ten 
Behavior Problems Common with Preschool Children. 


The National Parent-Teacher is proud to welcome to its — 
official family the following advisory editors: May Lamber- — 
ton Becker, Ethel Kawin, G. L. Maxwell, Bonaro W. Over- 
street, George D. Stoddard, and Paul Witty. Their names appear 
on page 1 of this issue and will be listed in all forthcoming issues. 3 
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